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Dr. Robert Munro, of Edinburgh, writes : 
‘Tn the first paragraph of the Antiguary for 
January, 1904, which deals with some arche- 
ological remains from Portuguese dolmens, 
regarded by some as throwing light on the 
famous shale objects of Dumbuck, you make 
the following statement: ‘In a letter to the 
Glasgow Herald of December 8 regarding 
the Portuguese discoveries, Dr. Robert Munro 
points out the important fact, as stated by 
Don Severo, that the one megalithic struc- 
ture in which nearly all the curious relics 
were found was not only in ruins, but bore 
traces of having been disturbed and violated 
at some remote period.’ As I am the only 
‘ Dr. Robert Munro’ who writes on archeo- 
logical subjects (so far as I know), anyone 
reading the above statement would be justi- 
fied in attributing it to me, but, not being its 
author, I am unwilling to take credit for the 
‘important fact’ which it contains. I have, 
therefore, to ask you to be so good as to 
make the necessary correction. The mistake 
has probably arisen from the fact that the 
Rev. Robert Munro, of Old Kilpatrick, has 
taken a considerable part in the Clyde con- 
troversy against Mr. Andrew Lang, the Rev. 
H. J. Dukinfield Astley, and others. The 
letter to the Glasgow Herald, which you 
erroneously assign to me, may have been 
from the pen of my namesake in the West of 
Scotland, but, of course, I do not vouch for 
this as a fact. As this is not, by any means, 
the first time our respective individualities 
have become confused in the public mind by 
VOL. XL. 





the coincidence of the similarity, or rather 
identity, of our names, more especially when 
appearing in connection with statements 
bearing on the Clyde archzological puzzle, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say that since 
January, 1899, when, for valid reasons, I 
found it necessary to state publicly (7th, 
14th, and 23rd) my opinion that some of the 
worked objects reported to have been found 
at the hill-fort of Dumbuie and on the so- 
called Dumbuck crannog were not genuine 
relics of the people who inhabited these sites, 
I have not taken any further part in news- 
paper correspondence on the subject. My 
only subsequent contributions to the discus- 
sion are as follows: (1) A letter to the 
Atheneum (April 8, 1899) contradicting mis- 
statements made by the Rev. H. J. Dukin- 
field Astley ; (2) a review of an article in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Assocta- 
tion by the same gentleman, in which he 
repeats his misrepresentations of my views 
(Religuary, April, 1901) ; (3) notices of the 
Dumbuck and Dumbuie discoveries in my 
report as local secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries, London (June 13, 1901); and 
(4) some remarks on the novel and unprece- 
dented character of the relics from the Clyde 
stations in Prehistoric Scotland. I dropped 
the newspaper correspondence so soon as I 
realized that the arguments of my opponents 
were not worth powder and shot ; and since 
then nothing has transpired, either by way of 
discovery or argument, which in the smallest 
degree invalidates my original opinion of 
that strange affair.” 

We regret that the letter in the Glasgow 
Herald was attributed to Dr. Robert Munro, 
instead of to the Rev. Robert Munro, of Old 
Kilpatrick, though the mistake was natural. 
There seems to be a curious number of 
examples of duplication of names in evi- 
dence just now. It is strange that two 
bearers of the name of Robert Munro should 
both write on archzological subjects ; but 
there are also two Winston Churchills, and 
two men of letters named Robert Bridges. 


¢ ¢& & 
Dr. M. Aurel Stein has undertaken, with the 
official sanction of the Secretary of State for 
India, a complete account of the results of 
his researches in Chinese Turkestan. The 
book, which the Oxford University Press will 
I 
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publish probably in the spring of 1905, will 
be in royal quarto form, of about 500 pages, 
and will be fully illustrated with upwards of 
seventy separate collotype plates and with a 
very large number of other illustrations, both 
as separate plates and throughout the text. 
Dr. Stein’s personal narrative of his Journey 
of Geographical and Archeological Explora- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan met with a very 
cordial reception. 


Until March 26 an exhibition of pewter 
plate, English and foreign, will be held in 
Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street. Mr. 
H. J. L. J. Massé, whois well known as an 
expert on the subject, will give four lectures 
on the history of pewter to illustrate the 
examples shown. 


J a ae tb 

The original MS. of Paradise Lost, to which 
we referred in the first of last month’s 
“Notes,” was duly put up for sale at 
Sotheby’s on January 25. The first bid was 
450, made by Dr. Ginsburg, and the price 
rose rapidly till 44,750 was reached, this 
offer being made by Mr. Ellis, of the Bond 
Street bookselling firm of Ellis and White. 
The auctioneer announced that, as the re- 
serve (£5,000) had not been reached, the 
volume was withdrawn. It is believed to have 
been since sold privately, but the price has 
not been made public. 


Proposals have been circulated for the for- 
mation of a Sociological Society. It is 
hoped to organize a reference library of 
sociology and to establish a Journal of 
Sociology. Many well-known names appear 
on the list of the Provisional General Com- 
mittee. Those interested can obtain all 
particulars from the Secretary, 5, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The large collection of armour and arms at 
Windsor Castle has long lain unsorted and 
unclassified. But at the command of His 
Majesty the King the armoury has now been 
reorganized, newly arranged, and described 
in detail. Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew 
announce for immediate publication a book 
entitled Zhe Armoury of Windsor Castle, by 
Mr. Guy Francis Laking. It will contain 


forty full-page photogravure illustrations of 


the more noteworthy examples, printed on 
India paper and mounted. The size will be 
imperial quarto, the binding half-leather, the 
price five guineas net. 


Antiquaries and lovers of art and letters read 
with a shock of horror the news of the 
terribly destructive fire at the Italian 
National Library attached to Turin Univer- 
sity on January 26. This library was ranged 
in twenty-six halls, spread over a six-floor 
building. About one-third of the 320,000 
volumes were destroyed, without counting 
very many priceless manuscripts. 

Among the more important manuscripts 
which have been destroyed are those that 
composed the ancient library of the Royal 
House of Savoy, as well as that of the re- 
nowned Abbey of Bobbio. Four halls which 
were wholly destroyed contained 400 Greek 
codices, including the ninth-century Byzan- 
tine copy of Theodoret’s Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets, profusely illustrated with 
exquisite miniatures. A rich collection of 
Oriental manuscripts and 1,200 others written 
in Latin have almost entirely disappeared. 
The latter section comprised palimpsests of 
Cicero and Cassiodorus, two volumes of 
Pliny’s (Vatural History, a fourth-century 
Theodosian codex, and autograph writings 
of Charles V. and Pope Pius II. Francesco 
Basso’s celebrated map of the world executed 
in steel, studded with gold, which dates from 
1570, was also destroyed, while a rare collec- 
tion of fifteenth-century printed books and 
valuable pieces of music was rescued. Nearly 
the whole collection of Elzevirs and Aldines 
perished. 

Whilst the fire was at its height the chief 
librarian was seen rushing about in a frantic 
condition, weeping bitterly, and declaring 
that for thirty years past the Government 
had been besought in vain by the local 
authorities to take measures to avert a dis- 
aster similar to that which has now befallen 
this treasure-house of national documents. 
The fire appliances belonging to the library 
proved to be out of order and useless. 

g 
Not a moment too soon comes the proposal 
of Sir Martin Conway to form a society for 
the preservation and publication of photo- 
graphic records of art treasures in the hands 
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of private owners. The destruction by fire 
in the Turin Library of the precious Book of 
Hours emphasizes the peril of delay. Stu- 
dents have lately examined the now no 
longer existing Turin volume with a view to 
gaining more knowledge of Hubert van Eyck 
—who with his brother Jan painted the great 
altar-piece at Ghent—and of other workers of 
the period whose very names may not have 
come down to us. Fortunately, the most 
important leaves in the Turin volume have 
been photographed, although the published 
reproductions are not very satisfactory. 
Three years ago no record of these pages 
existed. Similarly, there are in private col- 
lections hundreds of pictures and other works 
whose loss by fire or otherwise would be 
minimized as much as may be were good 
photographs taken and preserved. It is to 
be hoped that a generous response will be 
made to the appeal of Sir Martin Conway. 
A small committee has already been formed 
in connection with what is to be known as 
the Arundel Club. 


+ *¢+ ¢ 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee will lecture at Carpenters’ 
Hall on March 3 on “ The Workman of the 
Middle Ages.” The President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Lord Dillon, will take the 
chair. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, says 
the Pilot, who has been excavating at Deit- 
el-Bahari, in conjunction with Dr. Naville, 
has discovered the remains of an Eleventh 
Dynasty temple, probably built by Mentu- 
hotep I. or II., of which the later edifice 
raised by Sen-mut for the famous Queen 
Hatasu or Hatshepsut appears to have been 
only a pale copy. Some indications lead 
him to think that the funerary chamber of 
the Pharaoh in question is placed under the 
centre of the sanctuary, and if this is so, the 
mummy of the Queen, which has hitherto 
evaded all search, ought before long to be 
discovered. 
e 


The Committee for Recording Ancient De- 
fensive Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures, 
appointed by the Congress of Archzeological 
Societies, has put forth a revised issue of 
its scheme for such a record. The com- 
mittee proposes that defensive works should 


be classified, as far as may be, under the 
following heads : 


A. Fortresses partly inaccessible, by reason 
of precipices, cliffs, or water, addi- 
tionally defended by artificial banks 
or walls. 

B. Fortresses on hill-tops with artificial 
defences, following the natural line 
of the hill; or, though usually on 
high ground, less dependent on 
natural slopes for protection. 

Rectangular or other simple enclosures, 
including forts and towns of the 
Romano-British period. 

D. Forts consisting only of a mount with 

encircling ditch or fosse. 

E. Fortified mounts, either artificial or 
partly natural, with traces of an 
attached court or bailey, or of two or 
more such courts. 

F. Homestead moats, such as abound in 
some lowland districts, consisting of 
simple enclosures formed into arti- 
ficial islands by water moats. 

G. Works which fall under none of these 
headings. 


The compilation of so useful a record is a 
heavy undertaking, but with the hearty co- 
operation of the various local archzeological 
societies it should not present any very great 


difficulties. 
f¢ 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
proposes to go a-cruising about the middle 
of June. The first sea excursion organized 
by the Society was in connection with the 
Connaught meeting in 1895, when a large 
party proceeded by the s.s. Calorie from 
Belfast to Galway, calling at several of .the 
islands possessing remains of antiquarian 
interest, including the Aran Islands. In 
1897 a more extended cruise was made in 
the same steamer, covering the whole of the 
seacoast from Belfast to Kingstown, calling 
at Waterford for the Munster meeting, which 
was held that year at Lismore, The con- 
templated excursion this year around the 
Irish coast will include places not visited on 
former occasions, such as Rathlin Island, the 
barony of Erris on the west coast of Mayo, 
which abounds in unexplored antiquities, 
Inishglory and the Davillaun Island in the 
12 
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same county, the Maharees and the Blas- 
quets off the Kerry coast, Cape Clear in 
county Cork, the baronies of Forth and 
Bargy, county Wexford, and Bag-in-bun in 
the same county, where the Norman invaders 
first landed. 


e¢ &¢ 
The third and concluding volume of Mr. C. 
Raymond Beazley’s Dawn of Modern 
Geography will, it is hoped, be ready for 
publication early next year. It will be issued 
by the Oxford University Press, to which 
Mr. Murray has transferred the volumes 
already published. 
de 


The results of the recent excavations in the 
Roman Forum, which have been continuing 
for more than five years, are summarized in a 
book by Mr. E. Burton-Brown. A preface 
is written by the Director of the Excava- 
tions, Signor Boni. Mr. Murray has just 
issued the volume. Another work on an 


Italian subject to be published by the same 

house is Ferdinand Gregorovius’ Lucretia 

Borgia, which has been translated by Mr. 

John Leslie Garner. 
de 


&¢ 

The first number of the Cambridge University 
Press Bulletin contains some interesting par- 
ticulars of the relations between printers and 
the University in times gone by. The earliest 
Cambridge printer is understood to have 
been John Siberch, the friend of Erasmus, 
who printed books at Cambridge in 1521 and 
1522. Eight volumes only are recorded as 
the products of his press ; but one of these 
claims to be the first book printed in England 
in which Greek characters occur. The 
Cambridge University Press of to-day dates 
its existence from 1782. The cost of a 
portion of the buildings which it now occu- 
pies was, it seems, defrayed by the committee 
of subscribers for the erection in London of 
a statue of Mr. Pitt. When it was found 
that a considerable surplus would in all 
probability be left in their hands, they turned 
their attention to Cambridge, Pitt’s own 
University, and proposed to erect, at their 
own expense, under the superintendence of 
the Syndics of the Press, a new building to 
be called the Pitt Press. The University 
accepted the proposal. The name of Mr. 
Pitt was in consequence for many years 


associated with the whole series of buildings, 
but the ancient designation has lately re- 
asserted itself, and they are now referred to 
as the Cambridge University Press. 


The work of restoration on the fine old 
Abbey at Malmesbury has been stopped 
through lack of funds. With the exception 
of the repairs to the south porch, everything 
has been done which was contemplated when 
the committee was formed in 1898 to carry 
out the scheme of restoration then drawn 
up, but other defects in the condition of the 
fabric were discovered during the progress of 
the work, so that a considerable sum is still 
required to put everything in a satisfactory 
state. 


&¢ ke 

The Rev. Canon Greenwell, the Rector of 
the smallest parish in the cathedral city of 
Durham, and the author of British Barrows 
and many valuable archzological papers, 
celebrated his jubilee as a Minor Canon of 
Durham on February 18. We congratulate 
the veteran antiquary on his vigorous enjoy- 
ment of octogenarian honours. Canon Green- 
well, famous as an archeologist, is, perhaps, 
not so well known as a field naturalist and 
expert angler. It may be mentioned in the 
latter connection that he is the inventor of a 
famous trout-fly, which rejoices in the name 
of “ Greenwell’s Glory.” 


The Somersetshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society is putting forward 
an appeal for assistance to defray the debt 
still remaining on the purchase by the Society 
of the fine old castle of Taunton, which is 
now the Society’s headquarters and the seat 
of its valuable library and museum. The 
castle was bought by the Society in 1873, and 
since then various extensive repairs and 
renovations have been required, which have 
materially added to the original cost of the 
building. The purchase-money was about 
43,500, and since 1897 £1,429 7s. 3d. has 
been spent in repairs and maintenance up 
to November, 1903. All this has been 
raised in various ways, except a sum of 
4359, to which must be added a further 
sum of a little over £300 expended upon 
the collections displayed in the great hall. 
A sum of over £600 is therefore required to 
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meet the accumulated deficit, and it is for 
this that the Society is now appealing. 
Doubtless Somersetshire archzologists will 
not be deaf to such an appeal on account of 
a building which is one of the most important 
historical buildings of their county, and anti- 
quaries in other parts of the West Country 
may not improbably be disposed to aid in so 
good a work. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind readers that the noble castle hall, 
120 feet long, is the hall in which the in- 
famous Judge Jefferys held his ‘ Bloody 
Assize ” after Sedgemoor. 


g 

Mr. Elliot Stock has issued a cheap edition, 
very neatly produced, price 5s., of Miss 
Graham’s book on S. Gilbert of Sempringham 
and the Gilbertines. We commended this 
volume when it was first published some 
few years ago, and we are glad to see this re- 
issue. It is the first attempt to tell the story 
of the “only English monastic order,” the 
Gilbertines, whose name was once so familiar 
in the land, but has now so largely dropped 
out of sight and mind. The material for 
Miss Graham’s book was scattered through a 
hundred volumes, and we are grateful for the 
useful and laborious work she has accom- 
plished in bringing together so much valuable 
matter on a singularly interesting theme. 
We cannot help echoing her regret that she 
was unable to visit the sites of many of the 
Gilbertine houses. The examination of these 
sites might have led to a little modification 
of some of the statements in the volume, 
but apart from this Miss Graham’s work is 
of permanent value. 


- 
The annual meeting of the Shropshire 
Parish Register Society was held on Satur- 
day, February 6, at Shrewsbury, under the 
presidency of Lord Windsor. The report 
showed that eight parish registers and eleven 
indexes, together with ten Nonconformist 
registers, were issued to members during the 
year. These filled 1,456 printed pages, a 
very handsome return for the guinea sub- 
scription. Eighteen registers were tran- 
scribed during the year, making a total of 
159 parishes whose registers have been 
printed or wholly or partially transcribed. 
There are still seventy-seven parishes whose 
registers have not yet been touched. The 


Bishop’s Transcripts of Registers at Hereford 
commence in 1660, and (so far as the 130 
Shropshire parishes in the Diocese of Here- 
ford are concerned) these have been sorted, 
flattened, and arranged in bundles in alpha- 
betical order by parishes. Since many of 
the early Shropshire registers have been 
wholly lost, and there are big gaps in many 
other existing registers, it is obvious that 
these Transcripts will prove of the utmost 
value to antiquaries. 


A useful “ Bibliography of Publishing and 
Bookselling,” by Mr. W. H. Peet, is appear- 
ing in Motes and Queries. 
¢ + ¢ 

From Florence comes the report that twenty 
original sketches and drawings by Michael 
Angelo, being designs for the fresco paintings 
in the Sixtine Chapel, have been discovered 
in an old portfolio, together with other 
drawings of no value. 


¢ ¢ 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to publish an 
illustrated volume by Mr. R. B. Needham, 
which will deal fully with the history of 
Somerset House, taking his readers back to 
the stormy days of the Lord Protector 
Somerset, whose palace occupied the site of 
the present building. King’s College, which 
occupies the east wing of Somerset House, 
comes within the scope of the work. 


M. Redon, architectural expert of the Louvre, 
has made the profoundly interesting dis- 
covery, we read in the Art Journal, that the 
walls of the Louvre are hidden to a depth of 
over 243 feet. “It is just as though some 
splendid statue had stood covered with earth 
up to its knees.” This hidden base, said to 
be as fine as that of grand Florentine palaces, 
is deemed to indicate that a moat, 50 feet 
wide, was originally intended to surround 
the Louvre. When the requisite funds are 
forthcoming, excavations will be begun, to 
the end that after 300 years the noble facade 
may again be seen as a whole. 


+ ¢ 
The February issue of the Architectural 
Review has a paragraph concerning an 
ancient baptismal font belonging to the 
parish church of Ambleton, near Haverford- 


west. This was discovered at a neighbouring 
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farmhouse, where it had been used as a 
cheese-press from time immemorial. The 
owner has given up the font to be restored 
to its original use. 


Letters from jfrance and the 
Low Countries, 1814-1819. 


By RICHARD TWINING ; communicated by his 
daughter, Miss LOUISA TWINING. 


(Concluded from p. 50.) 
iia 


“ THIEL, OR TIEL, 
‘© August 22d, 1814. 


“ peyerE RE I am—in Holland. It is 10 
A EY AY o'clock, and we have been work- 
ta.) ing hard ever since 4 in the 


morning to get thus far, and if 
you could have seen the roads thro’ 
which we have passed, and, with one ex- 
ception, the horses, men, and carriages with 
which our journey has been performed, you 
would say it has been a good day’s work ! 
Our visit to Spa afforded us great pleasure, 
especially from the very beautiful country 
thro’ which we passed on our way thither. 
The first views which we had that deserved 
a place in Dr. Syntax’s picturesque Journal 
were at Liége. Into that place we descended 
a hill of considerable height, and into a 
more miserably dirty Town I never entered, 
and when our Driver turned into the Inn 
Yard to which we had been recommended, 
I thought the place augured badly for our 
night’s accommodation. It passed, however, 
far better than I expected; all hands were 
called to help in getting things in the best 
order they could, and when we returned 
from our evening walk we found a very com- 
fortable supper ready for us, and at night we 
had—what indeed we had the good fortune 
to meet with thro’out our journey—clean 
sheets! The walk which our Valet de Place 
took us was a most delightful one, and old 
and dirty and narrow as the streets in general 
are, yet the part of the Town which is close 
to the Meuse is very fine, and the view of 
the Town from the Citadel, with the wind- 





ing of the river thro’ a valley, the sides of 
which are covered with luxurious Vineyards, 
is very delightful. The next morning we 
passed through some delicious scenery, and 
afterwards crossed a mountain, as our driver 
called it a ‘montagne,’ but it really was a 
high hill, we descended into Thues, from 
whence the country to Spa was most de- 
lightful. A part of the road strongly re- 
minded me of that best part between 
Worcester and Bromyard ; we had the same 
kind of wooded hills intersecting each other, 
with green meadows, and a river winding thro’ 
them. At Spa it would be easy to fancy 
yourself in England, whether you looked at 
the do-nothing habits of the visitors or the 
extortion of the innkeepers. I must, how- 
ever, observe that our quarters were good. 
We had hired a Barouche and Pair at 
Louvain to take us to Spa and Aix la 
Chapelle, for which last place we left Spa on 
Thursday morning. We had several miles 
of the very worst road I ever met with, but 
at last we reached Verviers to breakfast : 
from thence thro’ a very fertile and fine 
country to Aix la Chapelle. The heat of the 
place almost overpowered me, salamander as 
I am, yet I refreshed myself with a warm 
Bath in the evening, and afterwards passed 
as miserable a night as could be, but I have 
felt no inconvenience since. On Friday 
we dined at the table d’héte, 52 in 
number, many Ladies, a splendid dinner of 2 
Courses, and a dessert and music, for 3 francs 
each, and wine, Hock, 3s. 9d. per bottle! 
We travelled by the Diligence to Cologne 
on Saturday, where, after having been the 
whole day going 45 miles, with never more 
than 3 out of 6 persons smoking in the 
Coach at the same time! I was delighted 
to find, without any sort of exception what- 
ever, the best regulated and most comfortable 
Inn I ever knew in any Country.” 

This letter was finished at Amsterdam, 
August 24, 1814, and the concluding lines 
give a curious picture of the changes in com- 
munication and locomotion during the last 
eighty years : 

‘“*T have had your letter, and right welcome 
to me it was. I will not now enter into any 
particulars of my journey in addition to what 
I have already said, as in all probability I 
shall reach Colchester before this letter. I 





will send it, however, by the post, as I may 
not be able to get a passage, and I should be 
vexed to have the Packet sail without a line 
from me.” 


The next letters are from Havre and 
Paris, five years later, when the writer was 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
John Smythies, and his eldest son, Richard, 
the family party being left meantime at 
Bognor.* 

‘* HAVRE, 
** August 5th, 1819. 

‘* After we parted we proceeded, without 
adventure, to Havant, where we found no 
horses, but our own were quite fresh, and the 
roads were so perfectly good, that we went 
on, after baiting for 10 minutes, to Fareham. 
On our way from thence to Southampton, we 
passed thro’ Litchfield, and seeing the 
turrets of St. Margaret’s, the seat of Sir George 
Dallas, near that place, we turned out of our 
road to pay our respects to him. It wasa 
delightful place, but unfortunately he and his 
family were all absent. Nearly the whole of 
our route was agreeable, but more especially 
between Litchfield and Southampton, where 
we arrived about 6 o’clock. The Agent of 
the Packet had called upon me to announce 


the arrival of the Cobourg in the river, but I 
was not a little staggered when I was assured 
by the Agent of another Packet that the 
Cobourg could not possibly arrive before 
Wednesday, as she had sailed out of her 
usual course on Friday last, and could not 


get back in the time they said. I was 
delighted, on going down to the Quay, to see 
the Cobourg coming to an anchor, but we 
certainly did run a frightful risk of being 
detained some days waiting her return. 
“Our first business on Wednesday morn- 
ing was to see our baggage taken to the 
Custom House, to lay in our stock of provi- 
sions for Sea, and to ascertain at what time 


* Eight years after this tour, in 1827, my father 
took his three eldest daughters on a continental tour 
of three months through France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany, posting in a carriage the whole way, 
a somewhat remarkable accomplishment in those 
days, accompanied, of course, bya courier. The taste 
for foreign travel thus implanted continued through 
our whole lives, and delightful tours were constantly 
enjoyed by us in various foreign countries during many 
years.—L, T. 
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the Packet would really sail. 12 to 3 
got to between 3 and 4, and finding 
we had ample time, we hired a boat for 
Netley Abbey, with which we were all much 
pleased. It was not possible to have hada 
more delightful evening than on Monday, or 
a finer morning than on Tuesday. The 
seeing the wind setting ‘in the shoulder of 
our Sail’ to no purpose did rather fidget 
us, and most of the Passengers were well- 
disposed to quarrel with the Proprietors of 
the Packet, who would, if left to them- 
selves, have detained us till 6. After 
waiting whilst a boat was sent to bring 
4 foreigners from the Cowes Packet, which 
was wind-bound in the river, we all got on 
board, and soon after 4 quitted our moor- 
ings. By that time it was nearly a calm, and 
as the tide was just beginning to set in 
against us, we were 4 hours in getting to 
Calshot Castle, 8 miles from Southamp- 
ton, at the entrance of the river! We hada 
most awful, stormy-looking sunset, but the 
storm which we saw on shore did not reach 
us, but brought us a gentle breeze, which 
was most welcome. We passed the Isle of 
Wight, thro’ Spithead and St. Helen’s, by 
the light of the moon. Before we finally 
left the still water we proposed taking our 
dinner, and we had appetites unimpaired 
by the waves. We 3 had one side of the 
most comfortable Cabin. At 12 o'clock I 
turned in, and was scarcely settled in my 
berth before a foreigner came laughing into 
the Cabin at the comical occurrence of finding 
a lady had taken possession of his. On dis- 
covering one in our Cabin unoccupied, he was 
on the point of seizing it, when I put out my 
head and claimed it as J.’s. Our party 
consisted of 25, several of whom were 
foreigners, one French and 3 English 
ladies. The wind continued moderate and 
favourable during the night; in the morning 
it fell off, but did not change, and at length 
it freshened so much that we pursued our 
voyage very successfully. For want of water 
we were obliged to beat about the coast for 
nearly 3 hours, but at 7 o'clock we landed 
in the harbour, right glad to quit our 
Packet, although it had been as comfortable 
as a Packet can be. One of the gentlemen, 
a Mr. Gregory, joined us; we find him very 
pleasant and very useful, as he has travelled 
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a great deal on the Continent. We fixed 
upon a French Hotel, ‘La Bienvenue,’ but if 
you had seen the dark and dirty entrance 
you would have hesitated, as we did. The 
Landlady was very civil, and showed us the 
best rooms she had vacant, but as all but 
one were at the top of the house, we made 
our bow and steered for the ‘ Aigle d’or.’ 
Here we found a sitting-room on the 2d 
storey, paved floor, handsome figured paper, 
well-furnished, two good beds in recesses on 
each side of the fire-piace. But the odour of 
the staircase opening into the kitchen and 
the Stable-yard, and, in short, the general 
odour of the streets—what nose can bear 
patiently for the first few hours? By degrees 
we got somewhat used to it, and, indeed, our 
rooms were well and our beds excellent. 
The wheelbarrows upon which fish-baskets, 
fruit, wood, loads, in short, of all descriptions 
are moved, are extraordinary in the length of 
the handles ; from the end of that length of 
lever it is wonderful what loads one man can 
manage. To a lover of Parrots this must be 
the first City in the world, I think, for there 
are at least a score screaming in our hearing. 
Monkeys are almost as numerous. We have 
engaged a Voiturier, who brought a family 
yesterday from Rouen, to take us thither to- 
morrow. We had altogether a good passage 
of 26 hours. Many of your party would 
have been delighted with the exhibition 
of fruit in the market—pears, grapes, Apricots, 
Peaches, Melons, etc. In our Inn Yard to- 
day I saw 30 melons spread out on the 
straw, from 50 sous to 44 francs.” 


** PARIS, 
“ August 15th, 1819. 

‘‘ We continue to like our accommodation 
at the ‘Great Nelson,’ and I reckon amongst 
the conveniences of our rooms that we have 
all that are requisite within our own boun- 
daries, an advantage which is by no means 
common. The Hotel itself is airy, and in the 
vicinity of what is most esteemed. Thursday 
was a very good day, beginning with the 
Luxembourg Gallery. The easy access that 
is given to the public to see these collections 
is very striking to us English, who can see 
nothing of the sort without difficulty and 
expense. Many artists were at work making 
copies of the best pictures. In one part of 
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the Luxembourg Palace is the House of 
Peers, and if they are as eloquent and as 
dignified as the inhabitants of such splendid 
apartments ought to be, they must be admir- 
able! The staircase is very grand, and there 
is a noble room in which the Assemblies are 
held ; there is a great number of others which 
are extremely fine, both in proportion and 
ornaments. One room is by far the most 
splendid I ever saw; it is not large, but it is 
as highly enriched with gilding and painting 
as can be conceived; it was formerly the 
bed-chamber of Mary de Medicis, widow of 
Henry IV. It is now used as a Cabinet, in 
which records connected with the Peerage 
are kept. At the Church of S. Sulpice we 
saw High Mass performed, but there was no 
music to accompany it. The Pantheon is 
an imposing building. Buonaparte intended 
it for a National Collection of the Busts of 
eminent characters. It is totally dismantled 
now, but is about to be fitted up asa Church, 
a purpose which we should say was quite as 
good. We had engaged a Coach to take us 
to the different sights, and that we might 
make as much use as we could of it, we took 
a drive to Montmartre, a spot of great 
interest in the modern history of Paris. Our 
object was to see the view which it com- 
mands of the City, and certainly it gives a 
very good one. To see as much as we could, 
we ascended the Telegraph, where, besides 
enjoying the view, we were greatly enter- 
tained by seeing it at work, and having the 
different parts explained to us__A signal was 
made from Paris whilst we were there, and 
the attendant said the line of Telegraphs 
extended to Calais, and answers could be 
received in about 5 or 6 minutes when the 
atmosphere was clear. In 5 minutes we 
saw the answer returned, a degree of expedi- 
tion which seems to exceed one’s belief. On 
Tuesday evening we went to the Theatre de 
l’Academie Royale de Musique — i.e., the 
Grand Opera. The subject was familiar 
enough—‘ Fernand Cortez, ou, la Conquéte 
de Mexique.’ The band was admirable, but 
my ears are not sufficiently French to raise 
the Opera Frangaise to the level of the 
Italian. The dancing was as fine as could 
be, especially in the dances incidental to the 
Play. After the Opera there is a pretty con- 
siderable pause to allow the audience to take 
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refreshment; I think half the Pit quitted 
their seats, taking a ticket at the door, and 
each person resuming his place again with- 
out the slightest confusion. During their 
absence they take ice, lemonade, eau de 
Groseille, and parade the Coffee room, talking 
over the merits of the performance. On 
Wednesday evening we went tu the Opera 
Italien ; I have seldom had a greater treat. 
It was ‘ Agnese,’ the music by Paer, and the 
story taken very literally from Mrs. Opie’s 
‘Father and Daughter.’ The part of Agnese 
was taken by Mme. Fodor, and that of the 
father by Pellegrini, a most delightful actor. 
I have since heard that he was thought most 
highly of in Italy. The Italian Opera in 
Paris does not begin till 8, and has no 
dancing either between the Acts or after- 
wards. ‘There is merely a pause between the 
2 Acts, so that you are not fatigued by length 
of performance, but quit the Theatre at an 
early hour. We are all well, in spite of fruit, 
wine, and Fricandeaux! We get no Garlic !” 


“ ParIS, 
* August 21st, 1819. 

“I bought at the door of the Hotel 6 very 
fine Peaches for 7$d.; at the Stalls there is a 
pro‘usion ; very few nectarines, the French 
thinking but little of them, strawberries, 
currants and figs. 
been to the Races—and such Races !—in the 
Champs de Mars, with clouds of dust far 
exceeding any I ever saw in England. The 
course was roped in upon the area, and, 
being sandy, it was necessary to have that 
part watered, or the competitors themselves 
would have been lost to the multitude who 
thronged to witness the Races. It will take 
the French some years to eclipse the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket! Since our return 
we have dressed and visited the Apartments 
of the King at the Palace of the Tuilleries. 
They are very splendid, especially the bed- 
room, of which the furniture is blue velvet 
and gold. Poor man! the splendour can 
afford him but little consolation in one of his 
severe fits of gout, which I fancy are by no 
means rare. I have seen him but twice in 
his carriage, where he appears to the greatest 
advantage, because his infirmity is not 
apparent. In the guard-room, through 
which he must pass every time he goes out, 
are hung full-length portraits of most of the 

VOL. XL. 


This morning we have . 


French Marshals, which were placed there 
by Buonaparte. I should have felt interested 
in examining them, but we were hurried 
through the Apartments, as they are only 
shown during the King’s airing, and the 
many visitors during that interval are formed 
into different ‘Societés.’ I must observe 
respecting the Races that they are to be 
resumed to-morrow, Sunday, when the 
‘world’ will be divided between them and 
Versailles, in which place the ‘jets d’eau’ 
are to be in full action for the first time for 
some weeks. We mean to go thither after 
attending Mass at the Chapel Royal. You 
will have not the least difficulty in imagining 
how much Religion is likely to suffer in this 
country (and particularly in Paris) from the 
mixture of business (for a very large propor- 
tion of the shops are open, and carts, etc., 
move about as on other days) and pleasure, 
which reigns with unrestrained freedom. To 
me it seems to leave religion no chance of 
making a proper impression on the minds of 
the people. The Louvre opens, we are told, 
on the 26%, and we mean to be amongst the 
first to enter its doors. I fear that one day 
will give no more than a general idea of the 


tout ensemble.” 


Che Brasses in Wilton Abbey, 
Dorset. 


By THE REV. HERBERT PENTIN, M.A., VICAR. 
ae 
i | HE Abbey Church of Milton, 
{Y founded by King Athelstan in 
the year 938 and rebuilt in 1322, 
was once very rich in monumental 





brasses ; but the Reformation, the Revolu- 
tion, and a “ Restoration” of the Church in 





THE ABBEY COAT OF ARMS. 


1789 are responsible for the havoc wrought 


among the tombs. 
K 
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Before describing the two brasses which DEDIT; SED: MORS: MALE; NOS: TUA; 


alone exist, it is worth mentioning that LEDIT. ; 

several stones remain which show the matrices Of the two brasses which still exist, one is 
of brass effigies, escutcheons, and inscriptions. of John Artur, a Milton monk, and the other 
Of these, the most important is a coarse gray is of Sir John Tregonwell. And both of 
marble grave slab of Abbot Walter in front these preserved brasses are in St. John the 


; 
5 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST CHAPEL, MILTON ABBEY CHURCH. 


Baptist’s, Chapel at the east end of the north 
aisle of the Abbey Church. The position of 
each brass is shown in the illustration of the 
in full pontificals, and the marginal inscrip- chapel—Tregonwell’s is under the canopy of 
tion cut in the marble reads: ABBA: VALTERE: his monument, and Artur’s is on the large 
TE: FATA: CITO: RAPUERE; TE: RADINGA; _ grave slab below. 


of the steps of the High Altar. This four- 
teenth-century slab (9 feet by 4 feet) was once 
inlaid with a large brass figure of an Abbot 
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Of the monk John Artur nothing is known. 
His grave slab is of marble, and the inscrip- 
tion on the plate (1 foot long by 3? inches 
wide) reads: “Hic jacet Johes Artur hui 
loci monachus Cujus anime ppicietur deus. 
AMEN.” This little brass of the fifteenth 
century was probably overlooked when the 
many other similar monastic brasses were 
deliberately destroyed, or else St. John the 
Baptist’s Chapel was not visited by the 
bearers of axes and hammers. < 

Of Sir John Tregonwell much more can 
be written ; but a description of the brass on 





who Dyed the XIII day of January in the 
yere of our Lorde 1565. Of whose soule 
God have mcy.” On a scroll issuing out 
of his mouth are the words: “Nos autem 
gloriari oportet in cruce dii nostri Jesu 
Christi.” To the left of this scroll are the 
arms of Tregonwell with mantling, an es- 
quire’s helmet, and the family crest (a Cornish 
chough’s head erased proper, holding in beak 
a chaplet ermine and sable). To the left of 
this, again, but lower down, is a shield con- 
taining the arms of Tregonwell impaled 
quarterly—(1) Ke/way or KXellawaye (the 
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his canopied monument of Purbeck marble 


had better first be given. Sir John is kneel- 
ing, with hands clasped, at a frie-dieu, on 
which rests an open book. He is clad in a 
tabard. The arms he bears are Argent, 
three pellets in a fess cotised sable between 
three Cornish choughs proper. It will be 
noticed that the arms appear on the frie-dieu 
hanging as well as on Sir John’s tunic and 
shoulders. The knight’s open helmet, with- 
out bars, rests in front of the prie-dieu. He 
is equipped with sword and spurs, and wears 
a chain around his neck. The inscription 
below reads: “ Here lyeth buried Syr John 
Tregonwell knyght doctor of the Cyvill Lawes, 
and one of the maisters of the Chauncerye 


surname of Sir John’s first wife): Argent, 
two glazier’s nippers per saltire between four 
pears within a bordure engrailed sable ; (2) 
Byset: Azure, ten bezants, 4, 3, 2, 13; (3) 
Bingham of Sutton: Ermine, three lions ram- 
pant on a chief sable; (4) Rumsey: Argent, 
a fess gules, in chief a label of five points 
azure. The shield of arms on the right of 
the figure of Sir John contains the arms of 
Tregonwell impaled with the arms of New, of 
Newbarnes, Herts (per saltire gules and or, 
four chaplets counterchanged), but Sir John’s 
second wife was surnamed Bruce. The 
entire brass shows traces of colouring, and 
it has the additional interest of containing 


one of the latest instances of a tabard. 
K 2 
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And now we leave the brass and return to 
the man. Sir John Tregonwell came of a 
very ancient Cornish family, and was probably 
born at Tregonwell Manor in Cornwall. He 
matriculated at Oxford, and was admitted 
Licentiate of Civil Law in 1522. He is also 
credited with having been Principal of a 
small college now included in Christ Church, 
Oxford. But he made his reputation by the 
support he gave Henry VIII. zm re the 
divorce of Catharine of Aragon. In 1529, 
Dr. Tregonwell (he had then taken his 
LL.D. degree) was one of the King’s Proctors, 
and was present in London at Cardinal 
Campeggio’s trial of the Queen. A year later 
he visited, with Cranmer and others, the 
Universities of Europe, to gain their decision 
in favour of the divorce. In 1533 he was 
employed as a Master of the Chancery, and 
in the same year he acted as King’s Counsel 
when the final sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced on Catharine. For this he received 
a pension of £40 a year, and was soon after- 
wards made Chief Judge of the Admiralty ; 
but his work, nevertheless, for the next few 
years seems to have been on the King’s busi- 
ness in Scotland. In 1538 he was appointed 
a Commissioner to receive the resignation of 


religious houses in England, and on March 11 
of the next year the Abbot of Milton (John 
Bradley, B.D., afterwards Bishop Suffragan 
of Shaftesbury) surrendered Milton Abbey 


into his hands. A year later Henry VIII. 
granted him (Tregonwell) the Milton Abbey 
Estate for £1,000 and the forfeiture 
of the £40-pension aforesaid. In 1544 he 
again sat in the Court of Chancery, and in 
1550 he was made one of the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal. Three years later he was 
elected Member of Parliament for Scar- 
borough, and received the honour of knight- 
hood. The following year (1554) he was 
chosen as Sheriff for the counties of Dorset 
and Somerset, and probably he lived chiefly 
at Milton from this time to the time of his 
death in 1565. Sir John’s descendants 
reigned as lords of the manor of Milton for 
over a hundred years, and a pedigree exists 
which shows intermarriages with such families 
as the Villiers, the Montagues, the Beau- 
champs, and the like. The last Tregonwell 
who lived at Milton was Maria Tregonwell, 
wife of Sir Jacob Bancks, and her monument 


exists in the Abbey Church, bearing the date 
1703. 

In conclusion, it should be added that 
whatever were the faults of Sir John Tregon- 
well, he must certainly be most highly com- 
mended for having preserved the beautiful 
Abbey Church of Milton, and for having 
constituted it the Parish Church. Thanks 
also to his care, many of its valuable internal 
fittings and ornaments were saved, including 
the ancient Tabernacle or Sacrament House 
(for reserving the Eucharist), which still 
exists in the church to-day as an unique 
prize. He spared all he could, and amid the 
stormy days which have since arisen his own 
tomb has been spared. Sunt superis sua 
7ura. 

And so we take our leave of Sir John 
Tregonwell and his monument, marking 
carefully his motto, ‘‘It behoves us to glory 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
breathing softly the prayer, “ Of whose soule 
God have mcy.” 


Che Cibite JPaternoster. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 
——— 


ANY of us have probably never 

heard of the White Paternoster, 

a strange remnant of superstition 

which, under the form of an even- 

ing prayer, is still used as a charm or incanta- 

tion by the illiterate in at least five European 

countries. As Countess Martinengo Cesaresca 

remarks in her Study of Folk-songs, ‘‘ Prayers 

that partake of the nature of charms have 

always been popular, and people have 

ever indulged in odd little roundabout 

devices to increase the efficacy of even the 
most sacred words.” 

The earliest reference to the White Pater- 

noster in English literature is by Chaucer in 
his “ Miller’s Tale” : 


Lord Jhesu Christ, and seynte Benedyht, 

Blesse this hour from every wikked wight, 

Fro nyghtes verray [commonly supposed to mean 
nightmare], the White Paternostre 

When wonestrow now, seynte Patres soster. 
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Another mention of it occurs in White’s 
Way to the True Church (1624): 

White Paternoster, Saint Peter’s brother, 

What hast i’ th’ t’one hand ? heaven gate keyes. 
Open heaven gates, and streike [shut] hell gates : 
And let every crysome child creepe to its own mother. 
White Paternoster. - Amen. 


The ordinary English version now in use 
has been modified to : 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, 
Four posties [or corners] to my bed. 
Six angels are outspread, 
Two to bottom, two to head, 
One to watch me while I pray, 
One to bear my soul away. 


Speaking of the White Paternoster, the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould remarks: “ We find 
that the only prayers used by tens of thou- 
sands, only now very slowly being driven out 
by the Lord’s Prayer, or being abandoned 
because all prayer is being given up, are not 
a Catholic reminiscence at all, but an hereti- 
cal one condemned by the Papal Church.” 

The reason of these prayers being denomi- 
nated “white” remains a mystery: perhaps 
they were so designated in contradistinction 
to the things of darkness and powers of evil 
from which they are supposed to preserve the 


suppliant, white being the symbol of purity 


and goodness. “ Provence, for instance, has 
a strange passion for white things—white 
horses, white dogs, white sheep, white doves, 
white flowers.” The White Pater occurs in 
many different forms, but all take the tone of 
a magic incantation or charm; some are so 
weird and strange as to border on blasphemy. 
In the southern French provinces of Provence 
and Gascony, though formally proscribed by 
the Church, they are still in common use. 
There, when round the wide hearth of the 
homestead, the spinners have spent the dark 
winter evening relating wonderful old-world 
fairy tales, these prayers are recited before all 
retire to rest : some of them picture Paradise, 
with its golden trees, among which rainbow- 
hued birds sing wondrous songs; others, 
Christ on His cross, the flowers beneath 
reddened by His blood; others, again, the 
iniquities of men having filled up the measure 
of God’s patience, terrible vengeance falls 
upon the world; saints and martyrs are 
appealed to, mysticism and agonized terror 


combining to produce petitions wellnigh 
incredible. The following “ Petit Patendtre 
blanc” was taken down in 1872 from the 
lips of an old woman named Cathérine 
Bastien, living in the Département de la 
Loire : 
Jesu m’endort, 

Si je trépasse, mande mon corps, 

Si je trépasse, mande mon Ame, 

Si je vis, mande mon esprit. 

Je prends les anges pour mes amis, 

Le bon Dieu pour mon pére, 

La Sainte Vierge pour ma mére, 

Saint Louis de Gonzague 

Aux quatre coins de ma chambre, 

Aux quatre coins de mon lit ; 

Préservez moi de |’enemi, 

Seigneur, 4 l’heure de ma mort. 


Jesus puts me to sleep. 
If I die, my body He’ll keep; 
If I die, my soul He'll keep ; 
If I live, my spirit He'll keep. 
I take the angels as friends, 
The good God as my Father, 
The Blessed Virgin as mother, 
St. Louis of Gonzague 
At the four corners of my room, 
At the four corners of my bed ; 
Preserve me from the enemy, 
Lord, at the hour of my death. 


Provence is the home of the following 


Au liech de Diou, 

Me couche iou, 

Sept anges n’en trouve iou, 

Tres es peds, 

Quatre au capet ; 

La Buceno Mere es au mitan, 

Uno roso blanco 4 la man ; 

Me dit: **N., endourme te, 

Agues pas poou se n’as la fe, 

Ni en creynes ren dou chin, dou loup, 
De la ragi que vai partout, 

De l’aiguo courrent, dou feuc lusent, 
Ni de toutes marides gens.” 


In God’s bed 

I lay me down ; 

Seven angels there I find, 

Three at the foot, 

Four at the head ; 

The Blessed Mother thrones in the midst 
A white rose in her hand ; 

‘*Sleep, N.,” to me she saith ; 

** Have thou no fear, if thou hast faith ; 
Dread neither dog, nor wolf, 

Nor the storms that rage around, 

Nor running water, nor flaming fire, 
Nor yet any evil men.” 


Santo Anno, mero de Noustro Damo, 
Et mero grand de Jésus Christ, 
Enseignetz me lou Sant Paradis, 
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St. Anne, mother of Our Lady, 
And grandmother of Jesus Christ, 
Teach me the way to Paradise. 


Grand St. Calici benesit, 
Adoura de Jesus Christ, 
Mettez moun corps en terro, 
Et moun amo en Paradis. 
Great blessed holy Chalice, 
Adored by Jesus Christ, 
Place my body in the earth, 
And my soul in Paradise. 


For the following I am indebted to Jean 


Frangois Blade’s exhaustive collection of the 
folk-songs of Gascony : 


Pater blanc, 

Dauant Diu nous presentan, 
Dauant Diu e dauant toutz, 
Dauant I’aubre de la croutz. 


White Paternoster, 

Before God we bow ourselves, 
Before God and before all the rest 
Before the tree of the cross, 


Au lléit dou Boun Diu me couche jou ; 
Cinq anjouletz que trobi jou ; 

Dus as pés, dus au cap, 

La sento Bierge es au mitat. 

** Perque,” ¢a ditz, ‘‘nou dromes pas ?” 
* Podi pas.” 

‘* Qui t’en empache ?” 

** Jésus-Crit.” 

‘**Oun es Jésus-Crit ?” 

‘* Sur la porte du Paradis.” 

** Que hé aqui?” 

** Que benasis lou soun et lou leueré.” 

** Méchantos causos, tiretz bous en darré !” 


In God’s bed I lay me down ; 

Five angels find I there: 

Two at the feet, two at the head, 
The Blessed Virgin in the midst. 

“ Why,” says she, ‘dost thou not sleep ?” 
‘*T cannot.” 

‘© Who prevents thee ?” 

‘* Jesus Christ.” 

‘* Where is Jesus Christ ?”’ 

‘* At the gate of Paradise.” 

‘* What doth He there ?” 

‘* He blesseth sleeping and waking.” 
“ Evil things, get you gone !” 


La Sento Bierge Mario, 

Deguens soun Iléit drouméno, 
Soun benasit car es as pés, 

De sa mai benasido. 

‘*O ma mai, Mario, 

Droumetz ou beillatz ?” 

‘*Nani. Lou men benasit car hill m’en goarde. 
Jou n’éi sounjat 

Que bous auon prés e lizat 

Sou pé dou Mounti Carbat.” 

** Ma mai, Mario, es bien bertat, 
M’an pres e ligat, 

Sou pe dou Mounti Carbat.” 
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Bostes benasitz pés soun dambe clouerous cloueratz, 
Bostes benasitz coustatz 

Dab lancos pargatz ; 

Bosto benasido bouco 

Dab soijo e vinagre abeurado.” ; 

Qui aquesto ouresoun sabera, e tres cops la digue, 
Gagnera l’amou dou Boun Diu, 

E de la Bierge Mario. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary 

Lay in her bed. 

Her dear blessed Son lies at the feet 

Of His blest Mother. 

‘*O my mother, Mary, 

Dost thou sleep or wake ?” 

‘*No. My dear blest Son prevents me. 
I dreamt 

That they took and bound Him, 

At the foot of Mount Calvary.” 

** But, My mother, Mary, it is true, 
They took and bound Me 

At the foot of Mount Calvary.” 

“* Your blesséd feet were nailed with nails, 
Your blesséd side 

Pierced by a spear, 

Your blesséd mouth 

With hyssop and with vinegar was wet.” 
Who knows this prayer, and thrice repeats it, 
Shall zain God’s love, 

And Virgin Mary’s too. 


Dens lou cementéri entri jou,— 

Bous saludi praubos ametos, 

Bous aus que droumétz, 

Bous aus que beillatz 

Dempus sent Pierre dinqu’a sent Joan, 
Ave Maria. 


As the cemetery I enter,— 

Voor little souls, I greet you, 

You who sleep, 

You, too, who wake, 

From the day of St. Peter to that of St. John, 
Ave Maria ! 


Tiratz, tiratz auant, hrilletos, 
Trouberatz lous hroetairous, 
Lou blanc conquet, 

Lou martinet, 

Lou haure blanc, 

Dambe sas estiaillos d’argent. 


Come on, come on, little girls ; 
The scourgers you'll find, 

The little white cock, 

And the martin, 

The blacksmith white 

With pincers silvery. 


In several parts of Southern France the 


belief prevails that our Lord was nailed to the 
cross by a blacksmith clothed in white. 


Marie Madaleno 

Ero que se proumeno, 

Per las ribos, lous camps, 
Lou prumé que rencountro 
Estéc moussu sent Joan. 
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“ Sent Joan, auétz pas bist moun hill ?” 
‘* Si fét, Nostro Damo, 

L’ei bist sur l’aubre de la croutz, 
Dambe sas mas claueradas. 

Sou cap a no couroune, 

De set espinas blancos.” 

Cette priére 

Qui la dira maitin e soir, 

Jamés nou beira hoec d’inher, 


Mary Magdalene 

Took her walk, 

By the streams and through the fields. 
The first she met 

Was Mister St. John. 

‘*St. John, my Son have you seen ?” 
‘* Ves, indeed, O my Lady ! 

On the tree of the cross have I seen Him, 
With nails in His hinds, 

And His head wears a crown 

Of seven white thorns.” 

Who morn and even 

This prayer shall say, 

Hell’s fire need never see. 


Another kind of White Paternoster goes 
by the name of Za Planchette, and bears a 
strange resemblance to the narrow plank 
spoken of in the sacred books of the Arabs 
and Persians. I give two instances of this 
weird incantation, for prayer it cannot be 
called : 


‘* Agrineto 

Poulideto, 

D’oun bengues ?” 

‘* Dou Paradis.” 

** Qu’as bist ?” 

‘* Ki bist no palanqueto 

Que n’es pas larjo, més estreto, 
Coumo un peu de ma testeto. 
Lous urous i passaran, 

Lous damnatz i toumberan ; 
Crideran: ‘Jésus! misericordo ! 
Baillatz nous l’aubre de la croutz. 


** Swallow, 

Pretty one, 

Whence comest thou ?” 

‘* From Paradise.” 

‘* What hast thou seen ?” 

‘**T saw a plank 

Which is not wide, but narrow, 
As a hair of my head. 

The blest walk across it, 

The damned fall off it ; 

They cry: ‘Jesu! mercy! 
Give us the tree of the cross.’” 


Digan lou Petit Pater 

Coumo lou Boun Diu I’a dit. 

Au leuat, 

Au couchat, 

De buonos obras s’es debrumbat. 
Es entrat en nau crampetos, 

I a troubat nau Biergetos, 


‘* Nau Biergetos, que brasétz aquiu?” 
** Que batian le hill de Diu.” 
** Coumo lou batiatz ?” 

** Couloumbeto, couloumban, 
Que pourtatz sur boste banc ?” 
** Oli, chrémo, 

De boste batémo. 

Lous que bien haran 

Aqui que passaran. 

I a no palanqueto 

Qu’es pas largo, mes estreto 
Més qu’un peu de ma testeto, 
Lous qui bien haran, 

Aqui passeran. 

Lous qui mau haran, 

En inher que toumberan.” 


Let us recite the little Pater 

As the good God has bid us. 

Oa rising, 

On lying down, 

Of good works forgetful he has been. 
He entered into nine little chambers ; 
I have found there nine little maidens, 
‘* Nine little maidens, what do you here ?” 
‘* We are baptizing the Son of God.” 
‘** How do you baptize Him ?” 

“ Dove—little dove, 

What are you carrying in your beak ?” 
** Oil, chrism, 

From your baptism, 

Those who do good 

This way shall pass. 

There is a plank 

Which is not wide, but narrow, 
Narrow as a hair of my head, 

Those who do good 

Here shall pass; 

Those who do evil 

Into hell shall fall.” 


The following is in use as a preservative 
against fever : 


Sainte Catherine, aux fleurs de lys, 
Prétez moi vos petits souliers gris, 
Pour aller dans le Paradis. 

On dit que le Paradis est si beau, 
Qu’on voit trois anges et trois agneaux, 
Trois pucelettes, 

Cuillant de la violette 

Dans le jardin de notre Seigneur. 
Notre Seigneur passant pas 1a 

Dit 4 Catherine: “Que fais tu 14?” 
‘¢ Je tremble de fiévre et de frisson,” 
Ceux qui sauront cette oraison 

En seront exempts dans la saison. 


St. Catherine with the lily flower, 
Lend me thy sandals gray, 

To bear me in to Paradise. 

They say that Paradise is fair. 

Three angels and three lambs are there, 
Three maidens 

Who the violets cull 

In the garden of our Lord, 
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The Master, passing on His way, 

Thus to St. Catherine spake: ‘‘ What doest thou in 
here ?” 

“ With fever and with ague I do quake.” 

Who knows this prayer 

A year the fever need not fear. 


In Italy the White Paternoster exists in 
“an embarassing abundance of folk-prayers 
formed after the self-same model.” The 
Sicilian, for instance, uses as his regular 
evening prayer the following : 


Lu Signiruzzi m’ é patri, 

La Madunnuzza m’ é matri, 
L’Ancileddi fratuzzi, 

Li Sarafini cucini ; 

Ora ca haju st’ amici fidili, 

Mi fazzu la cruci e mi mettu a durmiri. 
The Lord God my Father is, 

Our Lady is my Mother, 

The angels my brothers are, 

The seraphim my cousins ; 

Now these faithful friends surround me, 
I cross myself, and lay me down to sleep. 


In Sardinia the formula is longer : 


Su letto meo est de battor cantones, 
Et battor anghelos si bie ponen ! 
Duos in pes, et duos in cabitta, 
Nostra Segnora a costazu m’ ista. 
E a me narat: ‘‘ Dormi e reposa, 
No hapas paura de mala cosa, 
No hapes paura de mala fine.” 
L’Angnelu Serafine, 

L’Anghelu Biancu, 

L’Ispiridu Santu, 

Sa Virgine Maria, 

Toti siant in cumpagnia mea. 
Anghelu de Dea, 

Custodio meo, 

Custa nott’ illuminame ! 

Guarda e difiende a me 

Ca eo mi incommando a tie. 


My bed has four corners, 

And four angels stand by it, 

Two at the foot and two at the head. 
Our Lady is beside me. 

To me she saith: ‘‘ Sleep and rest ; 
Fear no evil thing, 

Fear no evil end.” 

The Bless. d Seraphim, 

The Angel White, 

The Holy Spirit, 

The Virgin Mary, 

All are here to keep me company. 
Angel of God, 

Be thou my guardian ; 

Through this night enlighten me ; 
Keep and defend me, 

For I commit myself to thee. 


In the neighbourhood of Lucca the follow- 
ing is used : 





Al letto, al letto me ne vado, 
Quattr’ angeli ci ho trovato: 
Due da piedi, e due da capo, 
Gest: Cristo dal mio lato. 
Gesi: Cristo a me mi disse 
Ch’ io possassi e che dormissi, 
Che paura non avessi, 

Né di morti, né di vivi, 

Né di spiriti cattivi, 

Né di lancia, né di ferro, 

Né dell’ ombra dell’ inferno, 
Ne di quella brutta cosa 
Tutta la notte mai non posa, 
Né di quella brutta spia 
Tutta la notte va per via. 
Non so della levata, 

Non so della posata ; 

L’ anima mia s’ arraccomanda 
Da Giuseppe e Maria 

Gesi v’ arraccomando l’anima mit. 


To bed, to bed I hie me ; 

Four angels there I find : 

Two to the feet, two at the head. 
Jesus Christ is beside me. 

Jesus Christ bids me 

Rest and sleep, 

And have no fear, 

Neither of the dead, nor of the living, 
Nor of spirits evil, 

Nor of lance, nor of iron, 

Nor of shadowy hell, 

Nor of that evil thing 

Which rests not all night long, 

Nor of that wicked spy 

Who wanders round all night. 

I know naught of my uprising, 

I know naught of my down-lying ; 
My soul commits itself 

To Joseph and to Mary. 

Jesu! my soul to Thee I commend. 


In the Marche it runs thus: 


To me ne vago a letto, 

Coll’ angelo perfetto, 

Coll’ angelo di Dio, 

San Marco e San Mattio, 
San Luca e San Giovanni, 

I quattro angioli granni, 

I quattro Evangelisti, 

La Madonna e Gesit Cristo. 
La Madonna é la mia madre, 
Gesit Cristo é lo mio padre ; 
Questi sé due bon parenti ; 
Se po veglid e dormir sicuramenti ; 
Tre angioli di Dio, 

Un da capo, e un da pie, 
Uno ’n mezzo al letto mio, 
Mi diciano che dormissi, 
Che paura non avissi, 

Né di di, né de notte, 

Fino al punto della morte, 
Né di notte, né di di, 

Fino al punto di morir. 
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Fatte ’n 14 amico tristo, 

So la serva de Gest: Cristo, 
So la serva de tutti i santi, 
Padre, Fijolo, e Spirito Santo. 


I go to bed, 

With the Perfect Angel, 

With God’s own angel, 

St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
St. Luke and St. John, 

The four great angels, 

The four Evangelists, 

Our Lady and Jesus Christ. 
Our Lady is My Mother, 
Jesus Christ is my Father : 
These are two good parents ; 
One can safely wake and sleep ; 
Three angels of God, 

One at the head, and one at the foot, 
One in the midst of my bed, 
They tell me to sleep, 

And never to fear, 

Neither by day nor by night, 
Until the point of death, 
Neither by night nor by day, 
Until the moment of dying. 
Get thee gone, sad friend ;* 

I am the handmaid of Christ, 
I am the handmaid of saints, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


Motes on Some Derbyshire 


Sonts. 
By G. LE BLANc SMITH. 
pee 
III. 
Font AT WIRKSWORTH. 


HE church at Wirksworth contains 
two fonts—one of Norman date, the 
other of the year 1662, when so 

-_ many new fonts were made to 
replace those destroyed by the Puritans. 
The one we have to deal with (Fig. 1) is the 
one bearing the date 1662. To begin with, 
it is octagonal, and stands in the vicar’s 
vestry in the south transept. 

The uppermost row consists of two belts of 
four mouldings, which cross and recross one 
another in groups of four. In the space 
formed between the two belts are squares 
with the edges pointing up and down and 
sideways, behind which runs a single straight 
moulding. The second row contains eight 
panels in this order, beginning on the left of 

* This is intended for the devil. 

VOL. XL. 


Fig. 1. Inside them are the following 
initials, etc. : 

1662. T. B., I. B., 1. A., A. W., W. W. 
ETE ; 

These are the initials of the churchwardens 
and sidesmen in the year 1662, 

Promptly on its arrival, the churchwardens 
proceeded to spend money on it, paying 11s, 
to “Wm. Greene for painting ye Funt.” 

To return to the ornamentation, we find in 
the third row various devices which certainly 
pertain neither to Gothic or Renaissance 
design. Under the letters I. B. is a human 


head, under 1662 another, and between, a 
circle divided up into eight petals with two 
lines between each ; the other sides are very 
similar. The pedestal has a square lump 
half way down with most curious mouldings 
on it. 

The inner ring on the upper part of the 
base is ornamented on every other panel with 
devices like the middle one under the 
initials. 

The next row is very curious, as it re- 
sembles the ornaments often seen used as 
the border pattern of Turkey carpets. 

The sides of the base stone are divided up 

L 
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into six parts of two rows each. The upper 
contains two oblong openings, the lower only 
one—twice as large as the upper—in each 
division. 


Font Att CHELMORTON. 


This font (Fig. 2) has been described as a 
remarkable specimen of the late Perpendicu- 
lar style. If we include the base stone, its 
height is 4 feet 3 inches, and diameter 2 feet 
across the top. There is nothing in its 
general design or shape to indicate any 


FIG. 2. 


peculiarity till we come to examine the upper 


portion. On each of its eight faces it 
possesses a letter, a certainly not very remark- 
able fact till the letters and the words they 
form are attempted. For many years this 
inscription was a complete puzzle to those 
who endeavoured to read it. The reason is 
this. The sculptor has carved in old English 
characters a Greek invocation. This was 
discovered by the Rev. F. Jourdain, the then 
vicar of Derwent Woodlands, in the same 
county. The invocation of which we have 
spoken is thus put: first comes an initial 
cross, followed by the letters, “S. E. B.S. 





E. M. N. O.,” forming the Greek oeB oepvo, 
meaning ‘ Reverence the Revered one.’ 

The letters are each in a canopied com- 
partment or panel, of which there are four 
different forms used here ; the panel contain- 
ing the letter o of oe differs from the 
others, which occur twice, and one three 
times. 

In his Churches of Derbyshire Dr. Cox 
gives the explanation of Mr. Greaves, who 
has contributed an exhaustive paper on this 
subject. He (Mr. Greaves) takes the N of 
‘** Semno” and the initial cross of the Rev. F. 
Jourdain as being sword hilts, significant of 
martyrdom, and the O between them as 
meaning the Holy Trinity !* He then takes 
each letter as being the initial of a word, and 
comes to the startling conclusion that it 
all means: “Salus 2st Baptisma Sancta 
Johannis Martyris ”—z.e., the baptism of St. 
John the Martyr is salvation. Not being 
content, however, with this explanation, he has 
devised another translation, which runs as 
follows: “Salus £x Saptismate Sancte 
Johannis Martyris”—i.e., ‘Salvation (is) from 
the baptism of St. John the Martyr.” 

If we read the inscription in the Rev. F. 
Jourdain’s way, we should take it thus: the 
first line, the initial cross ; the second, oP ; 
and the third, ceuzvw. The Rev. F. Jourdain 
does not explain why the « of cepvy, if € it is, 
differs from that of o«8 ; also why the v of 
gepzvw is quite unlike an old English N. 

Surely there are some other explanations to 
this interesting font. Should any reader of 
these notes be in the neighbourhood of 
Buxton, he will have no difficulty in reaching 
Chelmorton, and trying to obtain a better 
interpretation than either of the three men- 
tioned. The church contains several interest- 
ing items, which include a stone septum, or 
chancel screen, placed very low down, and 
several of the most interesting incised 
floriated crosses in Derbyshire, so well 
known for these relics. Not very far off is 
the tumulus of Five Wells, a description of 
which was given in the Rediguary for October, 
1901.{ The nearest railway station is that 

* The Holy Trinity is usually represented by a 
triangle, and the O is used to represent eternity— 
oe ee of font at Church Broughton, which 
Ollows, 


+ The church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
t~ About three-quarters of a mile north-east. 
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at Millers Dale (Midland Railway). At 
Taddington Church, near to, is a cross 
dating from the seventh century. 


Font At CuurcH Broucurton (Fig. 3). 


Here we have a fine and most interesting 
specimen of Norman art, but very much 
different from the freaks on the Norman font 
of Tissington. 

This font stands about 2 feet high, and is 
about 2 feet 6 inches in diameter across the 
top. In shape it is circular, but tapers very 
slightly towards the base. 


FIG. 3. 


The ornamentation on it consists of a 
remarkable combination of triangles, which 
represent the Holy Trinity, and circles sym- 
bolical of eternity. These triangles are not 
really triangles, to use an Irishism, as they 
have no bases, but seem to be more of a 
rhomboid or diamond shape. 

The circles are most carefully interlaced, 
and are seven in number. The straight lines 
forming the so-called triangles run up to the 
very top of the font, but not to the bottom, 
for they end off about 2 inches from the 
base, leaving a margin which looks as though 
it were purposely left for the insertion of an 
inscription of some sort. 

In the centre of the circle, which now faces 
to the east, is a cross of a Maltese pattern 
upon a long shaft, but standing on no 
Calvary. This, perhaps, is intended to repre- 





sent a processional cross, as it closely 
resembles a most interesting incised sepul- 
chral cross at Alvaston, near Derby. The 
incised sepulchral slab has five circular marks 
on it—one on each arm, and a centre one. 


’ Dr. Cox considers these marks to be repre- 


sentations of jewels, and the slab to be of 
Saxon date. 

It will seem from the notes on the above 
fonts that too much use has been made of 
those invaluable books, /Vo/es on the Churches 
of Derbyshire, by Dt. Charles Cox. But the 
fact is, that so exhaustive have been his 
researches on the history and archeology of 
these churches, that there is but little left for 
others to do, and “hat by only the most 
painstaking, while the remainder have to 
mention the fact that such and such an 
explanation occurs in Zhe Churches of Derby- 
shire, because otherwise they might well be 
accused of taking liberties with the above- 
named work. Even writers of guide books, 
who, as a rule, have such a prolific inventive 
tendency in their works, find it easier to quote 
passages from Dr. Cox’s work when they 
come to a description of an interesting relic, 
yet one I have seen stated that the Wilne 
font typified the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism ! 


>< 


Che Ashes of Jnnocent FFX. 


By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


> 


Seg OTARIO CONTI, born at Anagni 

= 6©about 1160, was a Latin pur sang. 

His father, Count Trasimondo 

Segni, was a member of an illus- 

trious family, and his mother belonged to the 

noble Roman line of the Scotti. He and his 

great predecessor, Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) 

stand forth conspicuously on the pages ot 

history as the most remarkable personalities 

in the long series of Popes. In Innocent III., 

as Cardinal Lotario elected to be called, we 

seem to recognise the typical old Roman 

admixture of the most overweening pride 

and ambition, and the most gloomy and rigid 

asceticism, not seldom degenerating into 

positive cruelty. This “servant of the ser- 
2-2 
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vants of Christ” was a curious blend of 
T. Lucretius Carus and Julius Cesar. Like 
the latter, he aspired to universal dominion ; 
like the former, he was wily and profoundly 
convinced of the nullity of all human affairs 
and the inherent evil and worthlessness of 
the world and its fleeting pageantry. It is 
difficult, at first sight, to believe that the 
author of the De Contemptu Mundi, sive de 
Miseria Humane Conditionis—a work which 
in its absolute and hopeless pessimism almost 
anticipates the Parerga of Schopenhauer— 
and the haughty, magnificent, grasping, and 
domineering prelate who raised the Papacy 
to a pinnacle of power which it had never yet 
attained, and from which it gradually de- 
clined, and, metaphorically speaking, com- 
pelled Kings and Kaisers to undertake the 
humiliating pilgrimage to Canossa, could 
really have been one and the same man. So 
it was, however. And we can only admire 


the strength, the versatility, and the adapt- 
ableness of a nature which could shine with 
equal success in two such totally opposite 
roles as those of a disillusioned philosopher 
and an acute statesman of the Bismarckian 
type who never missed an opportunity, fer 
Jas aut nefas, of aggrandizing himself and 


crushing an opponent. And yet it would be 
a grave mistake to suppose that in such cases 
we must needs drag in a clumsy deus ex 
machina of the Jekyll and Hyde variety to 
account for those changeful and perplexing 
phenomena of human character which the 
unthinking term inconsistency or hypocrisy. 
Shakespeare said that “one man in his time 
plays many parts”; modern psychologists, 
starting from Hume, know how these parts 
interlace, as it were, and how possible it is 
for them to follow each other, not with an 
interval of years, but sometimes merely of 
minutes and seconds, so that a man may 
really be regarded as the creature and the 
exponent of successive moments. 

When Cardinal Lotario succeeded Celes- 
tine III. in the Papacy in the year 1198, at 
the early age of thirty-eight, he speedily 
showed that the reign of fainéant Popes was 


over, and that, after the lapse of more than a, 


century, the mantle of the aggressive Hilde- 
brand had descended upon an occupant of 
St. Peter’s chair. If Rome had fallen from 
its high estate and become once more /afericia, 


he was determined to leave it at the close of 
his pontificate, in a loftier than material sense, 
marmorea. He looked forth with penetrating 
eye upon the face of Europe, and there saw 
— chaos — “Sed ea prorsus opportuna ” — 
Innocentio ! 

He began by setting his own house in order, 
and proving to an astonished world that he 
was resolved to be something more than 
merely Bishop of Rome. Hitherto the secular 
affairs of the City of the Seven Hills had 
been controlled by an officer who was named 
the Prefect of Rome, and appointed by the 
Emperor. This functionary was now com- 
pelled to do homage to the Pope and acknow- 
ledge his supreme authority in temporal as 
well as spiritual matters, Innocent III. 
adroitly availing himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the distracted state of Ger- 
many, where rival candidates were contending 
for the Imperial throne rendered vacant by 
the death of Henry VI. The territory known 
as the Patrimony of St. Peter was next 
rescued from the clutches of the various 
Teutonic soldiers of fortune by whom it was 
overrun. Having enforced his authority at 
home, the Pope successfully asserted his 
claims to the Duchy of Tuscany, as heir of 
the Countess Matilda, the friend and bene- 
factress of Gregory VII., while as guardian 
of the youthful Frederick II., afterwards so 
famous in history, he controlled the destinies 
of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

Innocent’s dream of absolute spiritual and 
temporal supremacy was now—as far, at least, 
as Italy was concerned—fully accomplished, 
for his daring and astuteness had made him 
the greatest potentate in the Hesperian pen- 
insula. But his vaulting ambition scorned 
such narrow bounds as these. Far beyond 
Rome and the Tiber, far beyond the Alps 
and Cape Spartivento, his power was ere 
long extended and his influence felt. Philip 
of Suabia, Otto of Brunswick, the arbitrary 
Philip Augustus, the perfidious John Plan- 
tagenet—all, however unwillingly, bowed to 
his authority, and the name of Innocent III. , 
was dreaded on the banks of Seine and 
Thames, Rhine and Moselle alike. He 
wielded a weapon more terrible than the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter Tonans ; that weapon 
was the Interdict. France and England were 
banned by the Church until Philip Augustus 
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took back his legal wife, Ingeburga of Den- 
mark, and the perjurer John withdrew his 
opposition to Stephen Langton, the Papal 
nominee to the See of Canterbury, “ Deli- 
rant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 

It will be readily conceived that such a 
stern and masterful spirit would be hardly 
likely to tolerate either “ Jews and Turks,” 
or “ infidels and heretics.” The Mohamme- 
dans in Syria and the Albigenses in Lan- 
guedoc and Provence were alike the objects 
of his aversion ; he was the prime mover of 
the Fourth and Fifth Councils, and Simon de 
Montfort had his blessing and support in his 
campaign of extermination against the early 
Reformers of France. Nor were the Jews 
spared, for strenuous measures against them 
were advocated and adopted in the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215), where, too, were 
adumbrated the rules which gave rise to the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. 

In 1216 the great Pope, who, we may 
truly say, compressed more than the history 
of an ordinary century into his pontificate of 
- eighteen years, passed away, worn out in 
mind and body, at Perugia, on July 16, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-six, the proxi- 
mate cause of his death being that malarial 
fever which has ever been, and still -is, the 
scourge of Rome and the Campagna. 

We now propose to deal briefly with his 
posthumous history, which is romantic and 
pathetic in the extreme, and, we hasten to 
add, somewhat macabre as well. 

Innocent III. expired, as already stated, 
in the Umbrian hill-town of Perugia, whither 
he had gone for his health. Contemporary 
chroniclers tell us that his disease was 
aggravated by his excessive partiality for 
lemons, which he,consumed in large quan- 
tities. These same garrulous individuals 
add that during the last agony and after the 
death of the Pontiff an unseemly joy per- 
vaded the Papal Court, the cardinals and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries being quite 
out of touch, as we can well believe, with 
the saturnine author of the De Contemptu 
Mundi, whose one besetting sin was the 
magnificent one of ambition, and whose 
unsullied purity of life and character was a 
constant reproach to their own licentiousness. 

It happened that a certain French priest, 
Guillaume de Vitry by name, was staying 


at Perugia when Innocent died; he had 
journeyed thither to be consecrated Bishop 
of Acco in Palestine. It is from his cor- 
respondence that we obtain the most 
circumstantial details of the event itself 
and what followed. He speaks in the most 
indignant terms of the callous and worldly 
conduct of those who surrounded the dying 
Pontiff, recalling to our minds the words of 
our own English poet : 


“ Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will.” 


Guillaume de Vitry then goes on to say 
that he assisted at a horrible spectacle. He 
declares that he saw the body of the Pope 
lying, abandoned by all, in the great Gothic 
Cathedral of San Lorenzo, whither it had 
been carried shortly after death. It had 
been stripped by profane hands of its 
gorgeous vestments, rigid with gold and 
precious stones, and was in an advanced 
stage of putrefaction. The deserted and 
mouldering corpse of the erst puissant 
Prince of the Church and anointed Head 
of Christendom only too sadly and forcibly 
illustrates the tremendous and humiliating 
truths of his own famous tractate, De Con- 
temptu Mundi; but we can well understand 
the righteous anger and disgust of the pious 
French ecclesiastic — “faithful among the 
faithless found ”—at such heartless insult 
offered to the ashes of the mighty dead. 
The month, it is true, was July, and July in 
Italy generally means almost tropical heat, 
when decomposition sets in with fearful 
rapidity ; but one would have expected that 
the remains would have been embalmed. 

Saturday morning had witnessed the 
decease of the Pope. With scant delay, as 
we have seen, the corpse had been con- 
veyed to the cathedral, and during the 
following night, in the absence of watchers, 
some sacrilegious wretch had despoiled it of 
its precious coverings. The next day it was 
enclosed in a coffin hastily constructed of 
rough marble blocks without any ornament, 
and then deposited within a grave in the 
sacred edifice, close to the altar of St. 
Herculaneus. 

Yet even here rest was denied to the ashes 
of Innocent III. In the fifteenth century 
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the Cathedral of Perugia underwent restora- 
tion, and the tombs of those Pontiffs who 
had been buried there—Innocent III., 
Urban IV., and Martin IV.—were opened. 
The bodies of Urban and Martin had been 
duly embalmed, and were found in a state 
of good preservation, and the sacerdotal 
ornaments with which they had been in- 
terred were discovered intact ; but the coffin 
of Innocent only contained some ashes and 
a few bones. ‘These relics were collected, 
wrapped up, and, together with the remains 
of the other two Popes, put in a coffer. 
This coffer was placed in a corner of the 
sacristy. ~Here it stood undisturbed for 
about a century, until in 1615 the contents 
were again removed and deposited in a 
simple marble sarcophagus, which may still 
be seen in the cathedral in the side chapel 
of St. Stephen. 

And now it seemed as if at last the bones 
of the great Pontiff, restless as the ashes of 
Archytas, restless as his own daring and 
aspiring spirit had been while on earth, had 
found a peace which should continue un- 
broken and inviolate until the last trump. 
Such, however, was not their fate, and the 
inscription which the modern traveller reads 
on the sarcophagus, which we have already 
mentioned, is only partially true. This in- 
scription states that the mortal remains of 
three Popes are deposited within. As a 
matter of fact, the marble only holds those 
of Urban IV. and Martin IV. About six 
years ago the bones of Innocent III. once 
more changed their quarters under very 
strange circumstances. 

The final migration came about thus: 
Gioacchino Pecci, as we know, before his 
elevation to the pontificate under the name 
of Leo XIII., was for a considerable time 
Bishop of Perugia. He had ever enter- 
tained the greatest veneration for the 
character of Innocent III., and some years 
ago he gave practical proof of this by erect- 
ing a splendid mausoleum to his memory 
in the Church of San Giovanni Laterano in 
Rome. The tomb is ornamented by a 
statue of Innocent, and, although this is not 
generally known, is something more than a 
mere cenotaph, for within it repose—this 
time, let us hope, definitely—all that is left 
on earth of him whose name it bears. 


Nothing transpired in public with regard 
to the removal of the bones from Perugia to 
Rome; no request had been addressed to 
the authorities of the State for the necessary 
permission. The following are the facts of 
the case: When, about six years ago, as we 
have said, the mausoleum was completed, 
Monseigneur Nazareno Marzolini, the private 
chaplain of His Holiness, set out one day for 
Perugia. By night, when the doors of the 
cathedral were closed to the public, the 
sarcophagus in the chapel of St. Stephen 
was opened by his direction, and the bundle 
containing the remains of Innocent III. taken 
forth. 

The next morning Monseigneur Marzolini 
returned by train to Rome with a small port- 
manteau. His travelling companions little 
guessed the contents of that unpretending 
valise—the remains of one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of the princes of the Church. 
And little could the soaring yet ascetic spirit 
of Innocent have imagined, amidst its dreams 
of world-conquest and its realities of We/t- 
schmerz, that 680 years after death the poor 
ruins of its mortal tabernacle would be trans- 
ported along a modern and prosaic railway, 
and in a humble portmanteau, to that 
Eternal City whose honour and supremacy 
he had ever so jealously vindicated. Surely 
the whirligig of time never performed a 
trick more bizarre and astounding than this 
anomalous connection of a medizval Pope 
with our up-to-date mode of locomotion ! 

With no less mystery than that which had 
marked the opening of the sarcophagus at 
Perugia, the ashes were consigned to the 
gorgeous mausoleum in the Church of San 
Giovanni Laterano. 


Ze) 


Antiquarian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
‘or insertion under this heading. 


SALES. 


Messrs. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON sold last week a 
collection of books from the library of the late Rev. 
Thomas Williams and other properties, the following 
being the chief prices: Keats’s Endymion, first 
edition, £13 15s.; Pickwick Papers, in the parts, 
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£11; Les Coustumes d’Anjou et du Maine, 1486, 
£9 15s.; A volume of Plays with the signature of 
Thackeray, £6; Eastward Hoe, 1605, £16 5s.; 
Gould’s Humming-Birds, 5 vols., £21 10s. ; Acker- 
mann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., £23; Punch, 57 vols., 
£10 10s. ; Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., £21 ; Omar 
Khayyam, 1859, £14; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 
first edition, £9 ; Vicar of Wakefield, coloured plates 
by Rowlandson, 1817, £21; Combe’s Dance of 
Death and Dance of Life, £12; Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders, first edition, £21; Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., £24; Notes and Queries, 97 vols., £14; 
Pinetum Britannicum, 1884, £8; Meyer’s British 
Birds, coloured plates, £10.—Atheneum, January 30. 


a 4) 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold on Thurs- 
day old English silver plate, the property of Mr. M. J. 
Pellegrin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a few pieces sold by 
order of the executors of the late Mrs. Cronmire, and 
other property from various private sources. Mr. 
Pellegrin’s property included a George II. plain vase- 
shaped caster, with moulded borders, 7? inches high, 
by Abraham Buteux, 1729, 13 oz. 13 dwt., at 50s. 
per ounce, £34 2s. 6d. (S. J. Phillips); a Queen 
Anne octagonal caster, engraved with shells and 
trellis work, 64 inches high, by Louis Cuny, 1712, 
8 oz. 18 dwt., 115s. per ounce, £51 3s. 6d. (Letts) ; 
a George II. two-handled cup and cover, decorated 
with flowers, foliage, and trellis work in scroll 
borders, in flat chasing, 10} inches high, by Ayme 
Vedeau, 1742, 58 oz. 15 dwt., at 41s. per ounce, 
4120 8s. od. (S. J. Phillips); a William III. por- 
ringer, with scroll handles embosse? with a corded 
band, 3} inches high, by William Middleton, 1698, 
4 oz. 17 dwt., at 117s. per ounce, £27 7s. 5d. 
(Willson) ; a James I. seal-top spoon, 1624, and a 
Charles I. ditto, 1633, £23 (Crichton); and an 
apostle spoon with figure of St. Simon Zelotes, ‘em. 
Mary, London hall-mark, 1555, maker’s mark a 
spiked S., £49 (Crichton). The miscellaneous 
properties included a Charles II. small porringer, 
with shaped sides and scroll foliage handles, embossed 
and chased with a wreath of flowers and foliage, 
3 inches high, 44 inches diameter, 1666, 4 0z. 19 dwt., 
at 97s. per ounce, £24 Os. 2d. (Crichton); and a 
James II. plain tankard and cover, with double spiral 
billet, 64 inches high, 1686, 23 oz. 2 dwt., 46s. per 
ounce, £53 7s. 6d. (Willes). The day’s sale realized 
over £1,500.— Zzmes, February 6. 


2% a 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold on 
Monday, the Ist inst., old English books and pam- 
phlets from the library of the late Mr.. H. Chandos 


Pole Gell, of Hopton Hall, Derbyshire. The follow- 
ing high prices were realized: Austen’s Mansfield 
Park, first edition, 3 vols., uncut, 1814, £18 fos. ; 
Bacon’s Essays, 1612, -415 5s.; Essays, 1620, 
£416 5s.; N. Breton’s A Poste with a Packet of 
Madde Letters, 1609, £19; Castilio’s The Courtyer, 
by Thomas Hoby, 1561, £19; Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote, by Shelton, Part 2, first edition, 1620, 
427 5s.; Milton’s Eiconoclastes, uncut, 1649 ; 
£12 5s.; Newspapers 1631-1649 (98), £28 Ios. ; 
Mercurius Rusticus, 138 numbers, 1660 - 1663, 
420 10s. ; Pamphlets on the Long Parliament, Civil 


War, Commonwealth, Protectorate, and Restoration, 
a collection of 1220, in 40 vols., £135; Smith’s New 
England, 1614, and others (11), £104; Turberville’s 
Noble Art of Venerie, 1611, £14; Hasted’s Kent, 
1778-1799, £21 10s. ; Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577, 
430; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 1804-1814, £15 ; 
Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1629, £14; Statutes 
Edward III.-IV. (W. Machlinia, 1482), £223; 
Statutes Henrici VI., Pynson and Redman, 1510, 
etc., £46; Statutes Henrici VI., n.d., £35 10s. The 
203 lots realized £1,372 14s. 6d.—Atheneum, Feb- 
ruary 6, 
A AAAAAAAAAAAAA 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. —/January 14. — Pro- 
fessor Gowland, Vice President, in the chair.—The 
Rev. Dr. Gee read a note on recent discoveries in the 
castle of Durham, including the site of the long-lost 
well and various ancient foundations*in the inner 
courtyard.—The Rev. Dr. Fowler communicated a 
note on the grave of Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, which was lately uncovered in the Nine 
Altars of Durham when laying down a new slab to 
the Bishop’s memory, the gift of the Grolier Society 
of New York, The grave contained only the bones 
of the Bishop, which seems to confirm the statement 
of the chroniclers that the Bishop died in great 
poverty, and was buried in the under-garment of one 
of his attendants. Dr. Fowler also read some notes 
on the discovery in Winterton Church, Lincolnshire, 
of the remains of the west wall of a nave of earlier 
date than the present Saxon tower. Dr. Fowler, in 
addition, exhibited a volume of engravings of Bene- 
dictine monasteries in France, apparently prepared in 
the seventeenth century for a monumental work 
which wus never published. Only three sets of these 
engravings are at present known—at Paris, Rouen, 
and Durham. Dr, Fowler further communicated a 
note on ancient fireplaces in the vestries of Morpeth 
and Warkworth churches, which were believed to 
have been used to hold braziers with lighted charcoal 
to warm the priests’ hands and for use in the censers, 
—Athenaum, January 30. 
25 ad) 

At the meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
held last night at Burlington House, Viscount Dillon 
occupied the chair.—Mr. C. T. Martin read a paper 
on ‘‘ Chancery Proceedings in the Fifteenth Century,” 
his examples being selected from originals in the 
Record Office. These dealt principally with cases in 
which persons were too poor to go to law, or had 
been imprisoned or otherwise ill-treated by some 
officer of the law, or, generally, where the common 
law afforded no remedy.—Some discussion ensued, in 
which stress was laid on the value of these papers in 
throwing light on former social conditions in this 
country.—Mr. H. W. Richardson then exhibited and 
described a socketed bronze celt found at Hagbcurne 
Hill, near Chilton, Berks. Bronze implements had. 
been found at some twenty places within the county, 
but socketed celts had only been found at Hagbourne 
Hill, Wallingford, Windsor, and Yallenden.—-. 
Standard, January 29. 
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At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
held last evening at Burlington House Mr. A. Trice 
Martin presented a report, well illustrated by lantern 
slides and plans, on the excavations carried out in 
1903 at Caerwent. The principal work was at the 
North Gate, which had been reconstructed since Roman 
times. Near this was a group of furnaces where slag 
was found. Eastward they had met with the outer 
well of an amphitheatre, but nothing was left of the 
seating arrangements ; they could only say it was of 
late construction. It was built across one of the old 
Roman roads, and was possibly never finished. The 
most important find was an inscribed stone erected 
by ‘the community of the city or canton of the 
Silures ” to ‘‘ the Commanding Cfficer of the Second 
Augustan Legion.” This shows that the cantonal 
organization of Northern Gaul had been introduced 
into this part, and forms an epoch in our knowledge 
of Roman Britain.—Mr. Hudd described the brooches, 
rings, and pins discovered, Mr, Clement Reid spoke 
on the vegetable remains, and Professor Gowland 
gave an account of the process of iron manufacture as 
evidenced by the slag.—The thanks of the meeting 
were accorded to Mr. Martin for his report.— 
Standard, February 5. 
af 2 bad} 

3RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—/anuary 
20.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair.— 
Some curious books were exhibited by Mrs. Collier, in- 
cluding a small book of emblems, ‘‘ Typus Mundi,” by 
John Cnobbarum, published at Antwerp in 1627.—Mr. 
Andrew Oliver exhibited some excellent photographs 
of an ancient fort unfinished, discovered buried under 
the flooring of the nave of St. Staughton’s Church, 
Hunts.—The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley read a 
paper he had prepared, entitled ‘‘ Portuguese Parallels 
to the Clydeside Discoveries,” in which he dealt at 
considerable length with the very curious and puzzling 
discoveries made during the past year by Father Jose 
Brenha and Father Rodriguez among the groups of 
dolmens situated at Pouca d’Aguiar, Traz os Moutes, 
Portugal. In 1894 the attention of Father Brenha 
was first directed to the examination of these dolmens, 
and he has, in company with Father Rodriguez, since 
systematically explored them. The whole province of 
‘Traz os Montes abounds in dolmens, situated for the 
most part high up in the mountains, the great number 
of them in a relatively small district testifying, in 
Father Brenha’s opinion, to the density of the popula- 
tion and its long persistence in Neolithic times. These 
strange discoveries consist of amulets of stone, pierced 
for suspension, bearing cup and ring marks and ducts, 
which were found in a chamber which presented the 
appearance of having been the secret treasure chamber 
of the tribe, and with them were found four figurines 
representing females, one of which was egg-shaped, 
the lower part of the egg terminating in a male face. 
Besides these curious objects there were stones with 
rude drawings of animals, such as a horned rhinoceros, 
a reindeer, etc., and, more remarkable still, several 
stones were found with inscribed letters in a script 
bearing a close likeness to the script discovered at 
Knossos by Mr. Arthur Evans, It is, however, the 
finding of the amulets and figurines so closely 
resembling those discovered by Mr. Donnelly on 


Clydeside, in the crannog, and at the hill fort of 
Dumbuie, that makes this Portuguese discovery so 
important in its relation to the evidence afforded by 
the Scotch examples of what would seem to have been 
a particular phase in the development of peoples in 
the Neolithic stage of culture in Europe.—Dr. Birch, 
Mr. Gould, Mr. Forster, and others took part in an 
interesting discussion upon the subject.—A second 
paper was then read by the author, Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, F.S.A., on the ‘‘ Forest of Galtres,” one of 
the most extensive forests in England, comprising over 
100,000 acres, and containing over sixty townships, 
which remained a royal forest until 1670, when an Act 
of Parliament was obtained for its division and 
enclosure. Galtres was celebrated for its abundance 
of deer, and this district of Yorkshire was anciently 
known as Deird or Deerland. It was a hunting 
ground of Saxon and early Norman Kings, but the 
former, after they had established their heptarchy, 
seem only to have appropriated such lands as were 
unoccupied. The boundaries of Galtres are mentioned 
in the Perambulation of the Forest, in the ninth 
year of Edward II., 1316. This document is preserved 
in the Record Office, London. Mr. Kershaw referred 
to several MSS. preserved in the library at Lambeth, 
which touch on the history of the forest in the early 
seventeenth century, amongst them being the “ Shrews- 
bury Papers,” seventeen folio volumes, which consist 
of letters written to or by several of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, and from these he read interesting extiacts 
relating to the government of the forest. The govern- 
ment of the northern forests, including Galtres, forms 
a distinct and very interesting phase of England’s 


history. 
Cay Ff Of 

Sir H. Howorth, M.P., presided at the meeting of 
the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE held on 
February 3.—After an exhib‘tion of some very fine 
specimens of Indian swords and other weapons found 
in the palace at Tanjore, the Rev. Dr. Cox read an 
interesting paper on “ Fotheringay College,” compiled 
from original documents. Everybody, he said, knew 
Fotheringay, from its association with the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart as her prison and place of execution. 
He then went on to describe the famous College, part 
of the church of which is still standing. It was 
founded by Edward Plantagenet, second Duke of 
York, within the limits of the Forest of Rockingham, 
and the Master and Fellows enjoyed special forest 
rights, granted them late in the fifteenth century. In 
consulting the records dealing with these rights, 
Dr. Cox had found at least a dozen words which he 
had not met with before, and which seemed to be 
unknown to other workers in the same field. Here 
the founder, who was at Agincourt, was buried, as were 
also Richard, third Duke of York (killed at Wake- 
field), and Cicely, his wife. Having described the 
spoliation of the College and the erection of monu- 
ments by Queen Elizabeth to her ancestors in the 
church, Dr. Cox read a series of extracts dealing with 
the duties of the Masters and Fellows (who were 
secular canons), the income and expenditure of the 
College, the sacrist’s accounts, and the inventories of 
plate and vestments. Of these there was greater 
store than he had ever come across, except, of course, 
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in the case of cathedral churches.—Some discussion 
followed, and the proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Cox for his paper. 


S = 


At the first meeting of the BritisH NuMISMATIC 
SociETY, held on January 13, Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton 
in the chair, the President exhibited a series of 
silver pennies of Harold II, (Hawkins, figure 230, 
Bedford), William I. (Hks., 238, Cricklade), and 
William II. (Eks., 246, Bedford, and 248, South- 
wark), as further evidence in support of his now 
generally accepted arrangement of the chronology 
of the coinages of that period, the Cricklade and 
Bedford examples having been re-struck on coins of a 
previous type. Mr. J. B. Caldecott showed a Spanish 
dollar countermarked in 1765 for currency in Canada. 
Mr. L. L. Fletcher exhibited an interesting selection 
of early Scottish tokens; Mr. W. M. Maish, a groat 
of Henry VIII., with mint mark, a grapnel, and a 
silver penny of the heavy coinage of Edward IV. ; 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence a similar penny of Edward IV. 
—which two examples are said to be the only 
specimens known—and a tray of medizeval Burgundian 
nobles and sterlings in comparison with their English 
prototypes. Mr. J. E. T. Loveday contributed a: 
paper on ‘‘ The Pattern Crown or Medal of Henry 
VIII.,” in which he inclined to the opinion that it was 
a coin rather than a medal. Mr. Bernard Roth read 
an account of the discovery, some years ago, at 
Marcham, near Abingdon, of a curious hoard of 
clippings of silver coins, and exhibited a portion of 
the find. It was evidently the ill-gotten gain of some 
felonious clipper early in the reign of Charles IL., 
when clipping was treason, for Mr. Roth had been 
able to identily sections of most of the issues from the 
time of Edward VI. to the first coinage after the 
Restoration. He also practically demonstrated to 
the meeting that such mutilation was effected by 
clippers, and not by shears, as is usually supposed, 
for in the latter experiment the sections invariably 
curled upwards, whereas those found and those 
clipped were perfectly flat. 
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At the annual meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN Society, held on 
January 29, Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A., read a 
paper on “A Bronze Age Barrow,” recently explored 
near Kenyon. A trench 18 feet wide, and about 
4 feet deep, was recently cut through the middle of 
a Bronze Age barrow in the making of a road 
diversion about 300 yards long between Penniless 
Bench and the outbuildings on the west side of 
Kenyon Hall Farm, in the township of Kenyon and 
the parish of Winwick. Portions of two urns he 
then found in the barrow were preserved from entire 
destruction by the surveyor and presented to the 
Warrington Museum, The summit on which the 
barrow was situated is 116°85 feet above ordnance 
datum, and overlooks the surrounding South Lan- 
cashire plain in all directions. Though marked 
‘* Mill Hill” in the plan of the farm, from a windmill 
which formerly stood upon it, it was doubtless earlier 
known by the name of Penniless Bench, applied to 
the mound and a large tree with a wooden seat 
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underneath, which formerly stood at the junction of 
the three cross-roads, only 50 yards south from the 
barrow. The markings on both the upright sides of 
the cutting, which runs nearly due north and south, 
clearly indicated the original contour of a circular, 
dome-shaped mound or bell-barrow 32 to 34 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in height, sur- 
rounded by a trench 5 feet to 7 feet 6 inches wide, and 
about 1 foot deep. Unfortunately the urn, containing 
burnt bones, and lying upside down near the centre, 
which was uncovered on December 16 last, was 
accidentally broken, and several of the fragments 
were thrown away. The ornamentation is of an 
unusually varied and elaborate character. ~The 
occurrence of the fortion of an. upper jaw with 
cavities for about a dozen teeth among the associated 
calcined bones is a sufficient indication that they 
belong to a human interment after cremation. 
“os ey 
The annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on January 29, Sir 
Thomas Brooke in the chair. The chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the annual report, said 
though it did not record any great incidents of 
archeological research during the past year, it proved 
that the Society had been going on in its somewhat 
quiet and useful way. There had been two most 
interesting excursions, as they still called them, during 
the year. One was when they went to York, and had 
the great advantage of hearing a wonderful explana- 
tion of the glass in various churches in that city when 
it was visited by the Royal Archeological Institute. 
The other excursion was a revisit to Isurium (Ald- 
borough), and he thought they would agree that that 
was one of the most profitable expeditions they had 
ever had. Returning thence, Mr. F. Haverfield 
said he would be glad to prepare a thorough catalogue 
of the various articles in the museum there. Mr. 
Andrew S. Lawson readily fell in with the suggestion, 
and the result would be the compilation by Mr. 
Haverfield of a complete catalogue. The idea was 
that the catalogue should be issued either as a separate 
number or in one or more numbers of the Journal. 
There had been a slight reduction in the number of 
the members of the Society. During the year 393 
had paid their subscriptions, so thai ‘heir numbers 
kept practically at the level they reachcd a few years 
ago. He regretted he could not speak so favourably 
of the number of those who subscribed to the 
‘Record ” series, for the number of those had been 
reduced from 184 to 172. The ‘‘ Record” series had 
issued many valuable books which it would be im- 
possible to include in the Journal, but there had not 
been so many subscribers as they hoped for. Different 
volumes interested different people, and it was difficult 
to get persons to subscribe to a large series of which 
perhaps only a part interested them. Dealing with 
the prospects of the Journal, the chairman announced 
some of the papers which had been promised, these 
including one on the brasses of the city of York. 
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At the January meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 

QUARIES OF SCOTLAND, Dr. Robert Munro presid- 

ing, the first paper was by Dr. D. Christison, who 
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gave an account of the standing stones, stone circles, 
and cup-marked rock surfaces in the Crinan district of 
Argyll. Probably no district in Scotland is richer in 
remains of antiquity, and though much had been done 
by observers in former years, there is still much to be 
gleaned. The standing stones occur either as mono- 
liths or in groups. The most interesting groups are 
in the valley of the Kilmartin stream, and have been 
described by others, but those in the valley of the Add 
have only been slightly noticed. At Lecknary and 
Kilmichael Glassary are single monoliths, the last 
being interesting from its having groups of cup mark- 
ings on both faces near the base, which were discovered 
lately by Miss C. S. Campbell, of Glassary Manse, 
having been previously concealed by soil. Two slabs 
lie prostrate near Dunamuck, one of which measures 
upwards of 13 feet long by 5 feet wide at the base, 
while the other is upwards of Io feet long and 5 feet 
wide. They seem to have stood upright nearly in the 

itions they now occupy. About 180 yards distant 
rom these there are two stones, still standing, but not 
quite so large, and 500 yards further off are another 
two, still standing, with a third overthrown between 
them. At Achnabreck, near Cairboan, is an over- 
thrown monolith 15 feet in length, and 300 yards 
distant is a monolith 9 feet in height, still erect. 
Near Ford is one recently fallen, which is about 
16 feet in length, and at Barnshallig, Tayvallich, is a 
slender erect monolith 11 feet high. At Kilmory Oib, 
standing beside an ancient well, is a monolith 
sculptured on both sides with crosses and other 
figures. Not far distant is a curious oval space, 
marked by a standing stone at each end, having one 
of its sides outlined by thirteen slabs, which are now 
prostrate. Twelve different cup-marked surfaces of 
rocks or stones within the district have been recorded 
by Sir James Simpson, and most of them figured in his 
work on Archaic Sculpturings, and another rock sur- 
face, copiously sculptured with cups, has been recently 
discovered at Kilmichael Glassary by Miss C. S. 
Campbell, and illustrations of this and of another at 
Kilmichael Glassary, hitherto unillustrated, had been 
obtained along with a carefully-planned representation 
of a similar rock surface at Cairnboan, containing six- 
teen simple cups and twenty-one cups with rings. 
The Kilmichael Glassary example contains more 
than 150 sculpturings, and its figures and combina- 
tions are in certain respects unusual.—In the second 
paper the Hon. John Abercromby, secretary, gave 
a report on the excavations of a series of circular 
enclosures, and an underground house near Dinnet, 
on Deeside, Aberdeenshire.—The third paper was 
by Dr. Robert Munro, who gave an account of some 
primitive stone dwellings of the beehive type dis- 
covered by Mr. R. C. Haldane, of Lochend, near 
North Roe, in the northern part of the mainland of 
Shetland. In consequence of the interesting discovery 
by the Hon. John Abercromby tbat certain walled 
enclosures were associated with underground dwellings, 
it was desirable that Mr. Haldane’s discovery should 
be placed on record for comparison. In 1902 Dr. 
Munro visited the site which Mr, Haldane had 
partially investigated, and saw it more fully excavated. 
The visible remains consisted of an irregular circle of 
rough stones, locally called the Giant’s Garden, 
enclosing an area of about thirty paces in diameter. 








On the north-west margin Mr. Haldane recognised 
the ruins of four underground huts. Of these three 
were found to communicate with each other, while the 


fourth was isolated. Inside the enclosed area and 
adjoining the space occupied by the huts there was a 
horseshoe-shaped wall, including a space of 14 by 16 
feet, from which traces of a passage into the first of 
the three connected huts were found. The largest of 
the huts was 7 feet in length, 4 feet in width, and 
about 5 feet in depth. The walls were built of dry 
stones of moderate dimensions, but the roofs had 
fallen in. No relics were found in them, and the 
conclusion was that they were the habitations of 
a pastoral family, while the large circular enclosure 
served as a pen for their cattle. About a mile west 
of this place, on the north shore of the Broer 
Loch, is a small oval mound covered with peat and 
heather. When excavated it was found to contain a 
central chamber 9 feet in length by about 7 feet in 
width, access to which was obtained by a passay: 
about 5 feet long and no more than 20 inches wide. 
From the central chamber four elongated recesses 
branched off irregularly into the thickness of the wall, 
which was about 5 feet. No part of the roof remained 
either on the chamber or on the recesses, and no 
relics were found. A third group of huts, with an 
adjacent enclosure, were also examined not far off 
without any definite results, but though the data are 
insufficient at present for generalization, the attention 
of archeologists should be directed to this class of 


remains. 
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The annual general meeting of the RoyAL SOcIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on January 26 
at St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Mr. J. R. Garstin in 
the chair. The business meeting was held in the 
afternoon, when a satisfactory report was adopted..— 
At the evening meeting Mr. F. E. Ball, M.R.LA., 
read a paper on ‘‘ Tallaght and its Neighbourhood,” 
in which he traced the history of the district from the 
very earliest period, and treated the subject in a very 
interesting and instructive manner.—Lord Walter 
Fitzgerald then read a paper on ‘‘ Barnaglitty : Iden- 
tification of the Locality which was the Scene of the 
Fight known as ‘ The Pass of the Plumes,’ fought 


on May 17, 1599.” 
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The importance of preserving county records was 
emphasized by the Duke of Northumberland at the 
annual meeting of the members of the NEWCASTLE 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held on January 26. 
As chairman of the County Council, the Duke said 
he would es be the strongest opponent of rates 
being used for the purpose, but it was desirable that 
sooner or later something should be done to provide 
a central safe deposit for local and private records, 
and he hoped the Society would assist.—The report 
of the Society showed a membership of 327.—Mr. E. 
Wooler afterwards showed photos of an ancient quern 
and an inscribed slab, dated 1575, found near and in 
Darlington respectively ; and Mr. T. Taylor exhibited 
an ancient silver mug, made by a Newcastle silver- 
smith, and bearing the arms of the Bowser family.— 
A monogram stone mantel, from Newgate Street, 
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Newcastle, dated 1585, was presented by Mr. John S. 
Robson, and the Rev. E. J. Taylor sent a sermon 
preached by Dr. Mangey at the opening of Sunderland 
Church in 1719. 
6 6 @% 

The GLASTONBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY held its 
annual meeting on January 14. The report states 
that the membership keepsup. The Society’s unique 
museum is an object of attraction to visitors from all 
parts of the world. Over 2,000 persons visited it 
during the year 1903. It was announced that the 
excavations at the ancient British lake village are to 
be resumed during the approaching summer. The 
British Association has voted a grant of £25 toward 
the cost, and it is hoped that other contributions will 
be forthcoming to meet the expense of the work.— 
The President of the Society, Mr. W. S. Clark, of 
Street, gave a very interesting address on the village 
of Street. Hestated that the name “ Street ” does not 
occur in Doomsday. But the name ‘‘ Lega” does, 
and he adopted the view of the late Mr. F. H. 
Dickenson that this Lega was really Street. In this 
view he has the support of Mr. Eyton, the author of 
Doomsday Studies. In the cartulary of Glastonbury 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there is a copy of a 
deed, which is believed to be genuine, by which Bishop 
Eddi, of Winchester, in the year 680, grants to Abbot 
Hengist, of Glastonbury, land described as “ terra 
que dicitur Lantecal tres cassati.” William of 
Malmesbury mentions this grant, saying that Hedda 
gave Lantecal—that is, Lega—-six hides. If Street is 
identified with Lega, it is further identified with 
Lantecal, which means the Church of Thecla. Thecla 
was a saint much venerated in the Celtic Church, and 
was said to have been converted by St. Paul in Asia 
Minor. Many other points of interest in the history 
of the village were touched upon, with allusion to the 
Dyer, Strode, and other families, who had at some 
time or other been connected with Street. Mr. Clark 
dwelt upon the Civil War as it affected Street, and 
the important part some of the principal inhabitants 
of Street took in it—notably William Strode, a liberal- 
minded, public-spirited man, who played a very im- 
portant part in the great contest in Somerset and in 
Parliament. — One of the Hon. Secretaries read a 
short paper on ‘*Some of the Recorders of Glaston- 
bury,” a small contribution to the municipal history 
of Glastonbury which has never yet been written. 


s~ 1 4% 
The members of the GLASGOW ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
Society visited Gartshore, near Kirkintilloch, on 
January 23, to inspect the finds got from the 
Roman Camp at Barhill, which formed the subject 
of a lecture by Mr. George Macdonald, M.A., the 
previous Thursday evening. The articles were laid 
out in the coachhouse, which they quite filled, Mr. 
Macdonald stating that this was the largest find of 
any in Scotland of the particular period, the larger 
camp dating from the second century, and the smaller 
one from the first century. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting exhibit was the altar, all but intact, the inscrip- 
tion upon which indicated that it had been dedicated 
to Antoninus Pius by the First Cohort of the Baltasi, 
auxiliaries drawn from Lower Germany. There was 
an extraordinarily large collection of boots, these having 





been recovered from a rubbish hole, corresponding to 
the Scottish ‘‘ midden,” and in themselves they occu- 
pied almost an entire table. A huge amphora, calcu- 
lated to hold about 15 gallons, was another object of 
special interest. There were quite a number of skeleton 
heads of animals, including the shorthorn Celtic ox, 
now extinct. Stonecutter’s implements were in good 
state of preservation, as were also a number of arrow- 
heads, several. with cavities for carrying lighted 
material, such as tow. There were a number of 
pillars in a perfect condition, two being quite 5 feet in 
height, while there were a variety of capitals placed 
alongside. A bag of tools so corroded with rust that 
it was impossible to separate them was an object 
of special interest, as were also the oyster-shells, 
walnuts, and hazel-nuts. The most of the articles 
were recovered from the well in the centre of the 
camp, 43‘feet deep. After a depth of 12 feet had 
been excavated, almost everything brought to the 
surface was of interest. 


~~ «~ 
At the meeting of the Essex FIELD CLUB held on 
January 30 in the Lecture Theatre of the Municipal 
Institute, Stratford, a curious instrument, shaped from 
the leg-bone of a horse, found at Braintree, was 
exhibited, and its use gave rise to some discussion, 
Nothing similar could be found in the British Museum. 
The holes near each end and the groove suggested 
that it was a musical instrument, and it was men- 
tioned that a cow-bone somewhat similarly pierced 
was still used in at least one place in Essex to 
call men to work. Near this specimen some Roman 
pottery was found, so that possibly the use of a rude 
call of this kind may have come down from remote 
antiquity.—Mr. J. Russell Larkby then read a paper, 
illustrated by diagrams and lantern pictures, on “ Pre- 
historic Man in West Kent,” and laid on the table for 
inspection by the members an extensive series of what 
are assumed to be the earliest known stone imple- 
ments. The area explored was situated on the west 
bank of the Darent, and the implements are of the 
type known as eoliths, first brought into notice by 
Mr. B. Harrison. These occur in the plateau drift, 
derived from the breaking-down of tertiary rocks, 
and overlying the chalk, sometimes immediately, or 
with rocks of Tertiary Age interspersed. At the con- 
clusion of the paper Mr. Larkby carefully described 
the implements, explaining in what respects they 
differed from those of the Palzolithic or Old Stone 
Age, examples of which were also shown. 


baad) a 5 
On January 28 Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., read 
a paper before the SocizETy OF ARCHITECTS on 
“Robert Adams, Architect and Artist.” The paper 
at the meeting of the Society OF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
OLOGY on February 10 was on “‘ Sapattu, the Baby- 
lonian Sabbath,” by Dr. Pinches. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


OLp TimE ALDWycH: KINGSWAY AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. By Charles Gordon. With maps 
and many illustrations. London: 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 1903. Medium 8vo., pp. xiv, 368. 
Price 21s. net. 

This is a timely, interesting, and valuable book. 
The great thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand, 
to be termed Kingsway, with its crescent-shaped 
termination of Aldwych, is now in active progress. 
It is difficult to realize that, if the displacement caused 
by this change is added to that recently brought about 
by the erection of the new Law Courts, the destruc- 
tion of old London is about as extensive as that 
caused by the Great Fire. A helpful map, however, 
enables us to realize the vastness of the undertaking. 
Antiquaries have continuous reasons for being thankful 
that the highly influential clerk of the London County 
Council is that distinguished archzeologist Mr. Gomme, 
who was for a long period a frequent contributor to 
these columns. It is to him that the appropriate 
names for this new thoroughfare are due. ‘‘ Kings- 
way” is short, distinctive, suggestive of the close of 
the Victorian era, and happily loyal ; whilst Aldwych, 
which is equally short and simple, was the ancient 
name of a Danish settlement on that site that owed 
its origin to the great peace established by King 
Alfred. The name was for a long period preserved 
in the ‘‘ Via de Aldwyche,” which was the old title 
of Drury Lane. and up to the present day by the 
narrow street known as Wych Street; but this last 
has now been absorbed by the improvement. 

It would be difficult, we should think, to find 
half a dozen of even the most crusted antiquaries 
who would be ready to decry the alterations now 
being made, or to use any influence it was in their 
power to thwart the undertaking. For it is universally 
admitted that the scheme is highly desirable for every 
reason connected with good town government. Never- 
theless, it is quite excusable to feel a certain amount 
of sorrow over the necessary destruction of a certain 
number of good or interesting buildings, and the 
blotting out of many material connections with the 
history of past centuries, 

As this destruction is inevitable, one of the best 
things that can be done is for some capable literary 
man, such as Mr. Gordon has proved himself to be, 
to give an accurate and popular account of the parts 
swept away, and to illustrate the letterpress with 
pictures and plans of that which has passed away 
from these sites or is now in process of demolition. 

There is hardly any drawback to the satisfaction 
that we feel in calling attention to this book. The 
antiquary who loves details must remember that 
everything about so large an area that has been so 
closely and uninterruptedly inhabited for some twelve 
centuries cannot be comprised in a single volume ; 
but it is really remarkable to find how large an amount 
of accurate and interesting material Mr. Gordon has 
managed to collect in less than 400 pages. 

Open the book at any chapter, and a wonderful 
amount of pleasantly told information is ready to 
hand about every part of the area now undergoing 





reconstruction. Take, for instance, Wych Street, the 
most picturesque street in Old London, which for its 
size had the largest number of old houses. The fol- 
lowing are only some of the facts and reminders set 
forth: The Angel Inn on the north side, all gables 
and galleries, where Bishop Hooper was taken after 
being condemned to be burnt, where a black slave 
girl was sold in 1769; the Shakespeare’s Head, a 
tavern of which Mark Lemon, the future editor of 
Punch, was once the host ; the apprenticing of Jack 
Sheppard to a carpenter in this street ; New Inn, an 
important Inn of Chancery, where the students of 
Strand Inn settled when that institution was pulled 
down in the reign of Edward VI. to help to make 
way for Somerset House ; and the stories of the 
Globe Theatre and the Opera Comique. As illus- 
trations there are two most admirable general pictures 
of the old houses on both sides of this street, as well 
as of the Angel, of the street in 1844, and two of 
New Inn. 

It is but seldom that a book impresses us so much 
with the fact of being just what it should be. It will 
indeed be surprising if it does not have the thoroughly 
good circulation that it undoubtedly merits. 

* He 
MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. Edited by 
P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. With many 
illustrations. London: Aemrose and Sons, 
Limited, 1903. 8vo., pp. viii, 252. Price 15s. 
n 


et. 

Few English counties can compare with Oxford- 
shire for picturesque and historic interest, and this 
well-printed, handsomely produced book is assured 
of.a wide welcome. Mr. Ditchfield must have had 
abundance of subjects from which to make choice for 
his contributors, and the selections made are on the 
whole very satisfactory. His own introductory paper 
on ‘‘ Historic Oxfordshire” is a pleasantly written 
sketch, evidently founded on wide knowledge, and 
is followed by no less than twenty other articles on 
various aspects of the county and of its historic life. 
One, indeed—the first—takes the reader much farther 
back than the others. This is a learned paper on the 
** Rollright Stones and their Folklore,” from the 
masterly pen of Dr. Arthur Evans. Another all too 
brief article is ‘* The Rise of the Colleges at Oxford,” 
by Mr. T. A. Cook, F.S.A. But many readers will 
turn first to the chapter by Mr. W. J. Monk on 
‘* Burford,” that delightful gray old relic of the older 
time—one of the most picturesque towns in England. 
The article is illustrated by two plates from photo- 
graphs, one showing the wide old High Street with 
an aspect suggestive of the peace and leisure of a 
bygone day, while the other is a view of the historic 
Priory. We may note here that there are twenty- 
three excellent plates in the volume, besides many 
small blocks in the text. One of these small blocks 
we are able, by the courtesy of the publishers, to 
reproduce here. It shows the curious Norman font 
at Hook Norton, with its sculptures of Adam and 
Eve, Sagittarius, and various animals, 

Among the places in the county which are the 
subjects of descriptive papers are Broughton Castle, 
Blenheim Palace, Dorchester Abbey, Caversham 
Bridge, Godstow, Ewelme, Chalgrove Field and 
Edgehill, Henley-on-Thames, and Witney. The 
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mere mention of these names suggests some of the 
most stirring chapters in English history, Other 
papers deal with Lord Falkland, Historic Houses, 
‘Town and Gown at Oxford, the Oxfordshire Churches, 
and the Poets of Oxfordshire. The writers include 
Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., Mr. J. E. Field, Pro- 





NORMAN FONT AT HOOK NORTON, 


fessor Montagu Burrows, Viscount Dillon, Mr. C. E, 
Keyser, F.S.A., Mrs. Climenson, Mr. W. J. Monk, 
and others. The volume as a whole is a delightful 
miscellany, a kind of chatty, half historical, half 
antiquarian lucky-bag into which every dip is sure 
to secure a prize. 
*x* kx x 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK, 
DuBLIN. By J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. With 33 illustrations. London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1903. Crown 8vo., pp. xii, 
92. Price ts. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral Series” is now so well 
known and so justly esteemed that it seems hardly 
necessary to say more than that this, the latest, issue 
is worthy of the series to which it belongs. Dean 
Bernard found most of the early history of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral fully worked out in Mr. Monck Mason’s 
‘* History” of 1820, but the architecture of the 
building is now for the first time. properly and fully 
treated. Externally, there are but few of the original 
details yet to be found. Very much has been added, 
much has been rebuilt, within recent times. In- 
ternally, although the neglect of centuries has left 
its traces, not to be altogether wiped out by the 
restoring work of Sir Benjamin Guinness, there are 
many interesting details worthy of close examination. 
The greatest opponent of ‘‘restoration” may well 
feel grateful to Sir B. Guinness for the work he did 
and for the spirit in which he did it. Had it not 
been for his public spirit, as Dr. Bernard says, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, which in its main features is still 
the cathedral of the thirteenth century, would not 


be standing to-day. Dean Bernard’s little book is 
thoroughty satisfactory, and, like its predecessors, it 
is freely and effectively illustrated. 


x * 

OxrorD. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., de- 
scribed by Edward Thomas. 60 coloured plates. 
London: A. and C. Black, 1903. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii, 265. Price 20s. net. 

We are not sure that it is fair to Mr. Thomas to 
deem his text to be merely the vehicle for Mr. Fulley- 
love’s painted illustrations to this delightful volume. 
At first, indeed, the pictures seem ‘‘ the thing,” and 
many an Oxonian all the world over will live his 
blithe youth again among these clever records of the 
sweet city’s buildings, her gardens, and the river (we 
think Mr. Fulleylove is specially happy in his view of 
‘*The Barges,” alien as the theme was to his brush !). 
If we have any fault to find with the artist’s handi- 
work, it is that, for our English climate and especially 
for the city that sleeps in a hollow of the hills, his 
colours are too bright, too Italianated. Even in the 
flood of a June sunshine the college walls, whose 
Gothic, as Mr. Thomas aptly says, have ever ‘‘ gained 
by the rich inlay and delicate waste of weather and 
time,” do not show such warmth of tune as Mr. Fulley- 
love would have strangers believe. But all will thank 
him for the architectural accuracy which, like that of 
a Prout or Clarkson Stanfield, gives an added value 
to his poetical compositions and choice of scene, 
wherein he seems no unworthy follower of Turner. 
A word of praise is due to Messrs. Hentschel for the 
remarkable success of their colour reproductions, of 
water-colour and oil-work alike—e.g., in the two 
library views of ‘‘ The Bodleian” and “ All Souls’.” 

But in fairness we should return for a moment to 
Mr. Thomas’s contribution. He perhaps has “seen” 
Oxford more intimately and knows her even more 
affectionately than the artist. He writes here of past 
and present. It is quite unnecessary to suggest that 
many a book has given more of the archzeology and 
history of the city ; of course they have, and Mr. 
Thomas knows it, and knows better than to compete. 
But in chapters like “ The Stones of Oxford” and 
‘*Old Oxfurd Days,” he has dipped into Anthony 
& Wood and Aubrey’s ‘‘ Brief Lives” to good pur- 
pose. It is, however, with his vivacious and satiric 
sketches of “* Dons” and ‘‘ College Servants ” that we 
have been most delighted, and with his romantic, 
delicately sensuous vision of ‘‘ A College Garden.” 
In the one case, term-time Oxford has found her 
Lamb (for did not Elia only record her in the vaca- 
tion, being a mere cockney visitor?) ; and in the 
other, we know that, consciously or not, Mr. Thomas 
a the style of Walter Pater, and that to good 
effect. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for having 
added to this handsome series of books one that truly 
represents with both pen and brush the unique and 
lovely character of Oxford.—W. H. D. 

x kK 

SHAKESPEAR: HIMSELF AND HIS WorK. By W. 
Carew Hazlitt. Second edition, revised. Fac- 
similes. London: Sernard Quaritch, 1903. 
8vo., pp. xxxii, 294. Price 10s. 6d. 

We are glad to see that a second edition of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s interesting and careful study has been 
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called for. The author has taken the opportunity 
to revise the text and to add considerably thereto. 
In Chapters V. and VI.—the first of which deals 
chiefly with the poet’s personality, his handwriting, 
etc., and the second with the drama and stage of his 
day—substantial additions have been made, and few 
of the other chapters are without additional para- 
graphs. The notes, too, are somewhat fuller. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s book is not, as we pointed out in noticing 
the first edition, a biography in the strict sense of the 
word. It is a study of the t’s life and work as 
related to the life and work of his age. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
wide knowledge of the bibliography of the period 
stands him in good stead, and adds much to the 
freshness of his treatment of a much-handled theme. 
He adds some fresh and suggestive things, and puts 
many familiar matters in a new and effective light. 
No student of the plays or of the literature of the 
period can afford to be without this singularly sug- 
gestive book. Still less should it be neglected by 
any of the many students who are fascinated by the 
ever-new problem of Shakespeare’s personality and 


genius. 

* kK * 

THE STATUTES OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
CARLISLE. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. E. Prescott, D.D., Chancellor of 
the Diocese. Second edition, enlarged. Five 
plates. London: E//iot Stock; Kendal: 7. Wilson, 

- 1903. 8vo., pp. x, 128. Price §s. net. 

The original edition of Chancellor Prescott’s useful 
book has long been out of print, and this enlarged 
reissue is welcome. The translation of the Statutes 
here given has been made from the manuscript Latin 
copy kept in the “chest” prescribed by and described 
in Statute 34 (pp. 78-80), which dates probably from 
about 1660, Chancellor Prescott points out that not 
only were these Statutes in all likelihood the last 
delivered by the Commissioners of Henry VIII. to 
the cathedrals which he had founded, but they are 
among the very few New Foundation Statutes “ which 
have never been specially amended, nor supplanted 
by some new body of Statutes.” Besides the text of 
the Translation, which is fully annotated, and a useful 
Introduction, there are pepe giving, among 
other things, the Charter of Foundation, the Inven- 
tories of 1571 and 1674, and the contents of the 
chests mentioned in Statute 34. Students will feel 
especially grateful to the Chancellor for the excel- 
lence of the index. 

*x 


x 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH BISHOPS 
AND KINGS, MEDIZVAL MONKS, AND OTHER 
LATER SAINTs. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. Many 
plates. London: George Bell and Sons, 1904. 
Square 8vo., pp. xiii, 377. Price 14s. net. 

In this the third volume Mrs. Bell concludes her 
valuable treatise on the Christian Saints, approaching 
the vast subject from the point of view of an art critic. 
In noticing the previous volumes (see Anézqguary for 
April, 1902, and March, 1903) we have drawn atten- 
tion to the distinguishing features of her work, wherein, 
we venture to think, it in great measure supersedes 
that of Mrs. Jameson, namely, its critical accuracy in 
dealing with a subject peculiarly liable to mythological 
mirage and its wise catholicity of selection of illus- 


trative paintings. The historical method has brought 
Mrs, Bell in this last volume safely into the region of 
safe chronology, and this portion of her work carries 
her inquiry from St. Augustine in the sixth century 
to as low a date as the eighteenth century, when 
St. Alfonso dei Liguori, with attributes as mystical as 
any of those attached to his earliest predecessors in 
saintliness, founded the Redemptorists and became a 
bishop in the kingdom of Naples. A very notable 
part of the earlier half of this period lies in the con- 
sideration of “ the great number of Anglo-Saxons who 
have been admitted to the hierarchy of the saints.” 
Mrs. Bell, in explaining to English readers that a 
work of immense importance was wrought by such 
men as SS. Paulinus and: Aidan in the North of 
England and by the great Anglo-Saxon Abbesses, 
very properly emphasizes the humanistic value of an 
era of which only a few precious relics are known to 
antiquaries. As she here says: 

‘‘ Unfortunately there exist but few works of art in 
which they (these Anglo-Saxon saints) are introduced, 
the result, of course, to a great extent, of the ruthless 
destruction after the Reformation of all that could 
recall the memory of the men who had upheld the 
rights of the Church, but still more to there having 
been no national school of religious art in England, 
such as was so long the glory of Italy, and in a minor 
degree of Germany and of the Netherlands.” 

Thus it follows that to illustrate the saints in 
question this volume has recourse to certain modern 
artists, and we welcome among the more famous 
paintings of a Murillo or an Andrea del Sarto certain 
modern designs by Olivier Merson, Burne-Jones, and 
Madox Brown. 

In a word, the three completed volumes, which are 
a remarkable achievement of zealous research and 
careful scholarship, constitute a work not merely 
attractive in an external fashion which befits its 
theme, but one which should be, so to say, a haunt of 
reference to all lovers of saintly lives, be they students 
or not of Church history and art. 


x «kK x 
GREEK ArT. By H. B. Walters. With 40 illustra. 
tions. London: Afethuen and Co., 1904. Demy 


16mo., pp. x, 242. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the handy, readable volumes which 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the general title of 
“ Little Books on Art.” This is an age of little books of 
‘* potted” literature and art of every kind; and if 
such literary pemmican is to be produced, it could 
hardly be better done or more attractively placed 
before the reader than in such volumes as that before 
us. Within the limited space at his command Mr. 
Walters fairly covers the whole history of Greek 
sculpture from the early cult images of five or six 
hundred years B.c, down to the era of decadence in 
the second and third centuries B.c. It is but an out- 
line history, of course, but it is sound so far as it goes, 
and well written. Equally concentrated but careful 
chapters on Greek architecture, painting, vases, bronze 
work, terra-cottas, and gems and coins complete the 
book, with an introductory chapter on the beginnings 
of Greek art. The many illustrations are very 
delicately and effectively produced, and add greatly 
to the attraction of the volume. There is an excellent 
index, and the ‘‘get up ” of the book is charming. 
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Mr. Stock has issued a cheap edition (price 5s.) of 
A Popular History of the Ancient Britons, by the 
Rev. John Evans, B.A. The book is comprehensive in 
scope, covering the whole range of Welsh history 
from the beginnings of history to the nineteenth 
century. The earlier centuries are very fully treated, 
the history of the Principality from the sixteenth 
century to the end of the. nineteenth being briefly 
sketched in the last forty or fifty pages. In this very 
cheap form Mr. Evans’s book, a substantial octavo of 
more than 400 pages, should find many new readers. 
* x 


x 
Mr. William Redman, of 18, St. Stephen’s Road, Brad- 
ford, sends us his ///ustrated Handbook of Information 
on Old Pewter and Sheffield Plate (price 3s. cloth, 2s. 
paper), an omnium gatherum of notes and information 
of many kinds about the subjects named, with several 
plates of marks on pewter and many other illustra- 
tions. The growing band of amateurs of pewter- 
ware may find this book worth looking through. 

* 


* x 

Dr. Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., has issued through Messrs. 
Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, E.C., the 
dissertation which won him the degree of Doctor of 
Literature from the University of London. It is 
entitled Roman Hayling: A Contribution to the 
History of Roman Britain (price §s. net), and is in 
one respect unique. In it Dr. Ely gives a full 
account, with plan and illustrations, of the excava- 
tions which he personally made. For ‘the first time 
the hand that held the spade has also held the pen, 
and the results are highly satisfactory. Dr. Ely met 
with no ‘‘ finds” of special interest, but his account 
is suggestive, and an interesting indication of the 
wealth of Roman remains in the same neighbourhood 
which still await excavation and investigation. Two 
other volumes before us of a very different kind, 
which we have only space just to name, are the issue 
for 1904 of the Englishwoman’s Year Book (price 
2s. 6d. net, Messrs. A. and C. Black), one of the 
most useful and best arranged of annuals; and the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1902, as well illustrated and as full of matter as its 
predecessors. 


*x* *K 
The second issue of the Scottish Historical Review 
(January) almost surpasses in interest the first. The 
contents are wonderfully varied. Mr. R. C. Graham 
discusses a curious Tiree legend, one of the ‘* Waifs 
and Strays of Celtic Tradition,” collected by the late 
Gregorson Campbell. An article on ‘‘The Fiscal 
Policy of Scotland before the Union,” by Dr. W. R. 
Scott, is timely. A paper on “Life in a Country 
Manse about 1720,” in which the Rev. H. G. Graham 
draws freely on a pocket-book kept by an Ayrshire 
minister from 1711 to 1732, is most interesting and 
illuminating. The paper brings vividly before the 
reader every detail of a social and family life of a 
type long passed away. Mr. J. T. T. Brown turns 
his acute powers of criticism to good account in a 
paper on ‘‘ The Bannatyne Manuscript.” There are 
also articles on ‘* Scottish Officers in Sweden,” ‘* The 
Bishops of Dunkeld,” and ‘‘The Municipal Institu- 
tion of Scotland: a Historical Survey,” with a 
wealth of other matter—reviews, records, notes, 
reports, queries, and replies. 


In the Religuary (January) is a readable paper on 
the appropriate subject of “Almanacs,” by Mr. W. 
Heneage Legge. The clog almanacs of Staffordshire 
and the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century astro- 
logical and medicinal medleys are familiar, but 
Mr. Legge writes freshly, and the illustrations are 
many and good. Mr. R. Quick has another of his 
illustrated Horniman Museum articles, this time on 
‘*Spoons.” Among the other contents are: ‘“ Some 
Suggestions as to the Origin of the Pen-annular 
Brooch,” by Mr. E. Lovett; ‘*Some Crosses at 
Hornby and Melling in Lonsdale,” a little visited 
part of the country, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood ; 
and “The Church of St. Levan, Cornwall,” by Miss 
C. Mason. All the articles, as well as the archzeo- 
logical notes, are abundantly illustrated. 

*x* *k * 
Several local quarterlies, for January, are before us. 
Lincolnshire Notes and Queries begins its new volume 
well, Among the notes is one on John of Gaunt’s 
Palace at Lincoin, with an illustration from Buck’s 
plate of 1726. The Uster Journal of Archeology 
has a paper on Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy, 
with a portrait. In the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Archaeological Journal, Children’s Games, Rural 
Parochial Records, and the Church Plate of Berk- 
shire are among the subjects treated. Mr. Sheppard 
sends us the Quarterly Record of Additions to the 
Hull Museum (price 1d.), an illustrated chronicle of 
satisfactory progress. 

* * x 
The Genealogical Magazine (February) contains the 
second part of ‘‘ The Precedence of Towns,” a sub- 
ject which, to judge from the letters printed, has 
aroused a widespread interest. The papers on 
“ How to Use a Coat of Arms” and ‘* The Arms 
of the English Royal Family” are also continued, 
and the Rev. M. A. Tolman writes on ‘* The Alden 
Kindred of America.” The frontispiece is a fine 
plate showing the reverse of the seal of Ferdinand I. 
as King of Hungary, 1526-1564. We have also on 
our table the Zas¢ Anglian for August last (this 
useful periodical is getting sadly belated), the Archz- - 
tects’ Magazine (January and February), and the first 
issue of the Staup-Collectors’ Annual (price Is., 
C. Nissen and Co.), ‘‘A Year-Book of Philately.” 








Tue Beni Hasan Excavations Committee is offering to 
a number of museums in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies a set of ancient Egyptian pottery, typical 
work of the Eleventh Dynasty, dating about 2300 B.c. 
The gifts will be allotted to public museums firstly, 
by which is understood museums of towns and 
institutions which are open free of charge to the 
public. Educational institutions accessible to limited 
numbers are not debarred, but no grants can be made 
in any circumstances to private individuals. Appli- 
cations from the Continent of Europe or from 
America, subject to these conditions, will be con- 
sidered equally. Letters should be addressed, before 
March 20, to the Director of Excavations, Beni Hasan, 
Abu-Kirkas, Upper Egypt. 
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** MISERERES.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


I wRITE this word as it is spelt by Mr. H. Philibert 
Feasey, although feeling, by no manner of means, sure 
it is the correct plural. The late Archdeacon Free- 
man in his ‘‘ Exeter Cathedral ” remarks: ‘‘ The origin 
of the name of ‘ miserere’ or ‘ misericorde’ is curious. 
Originally (as the term ‘stall,’ from sfare, ‘to stand,’ 
implies) the rule for the clergy was to stand during 
the service when not kneeling. By the eleventh 
century, however, sitting had come partially into use. 
Afterwards a device was hit upon of making the seat 
move upon hinges or pivots, so that it could at times 
be turned up and present a smaller seat, giving less 
support. By thiscompromise the monks or canons, as 
the case might be, were enabled to rest in some degree 
during an unusually long service without altogether 
abandoning the standing position. As early as 1121 
Peter of Clugny speaks of ‘the raising up of seats’ at 
a particular part of the service, and about the same 
time the word ‘ misericorde’ ( or ‘ misefere’) is applied 
to them, signifying an zzdulgence conceded by the use 
of them, whence the seat was also called a ‘ patience’ 
—zi.¢., sufferance or permission—a word used in that 
sense by Hooker and Shakespeare.” (See also the 
late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘‘ Sacred Archzology.”) 

It is not easy to agree with Mr. Feasey in the 
assumption that early carvers of the miserere in this 
country worked from a set of models, upon which 
they improved as time progressed. So far as my own 
experience of nearly halt a century goes, it was 
otherwise. The earliest and most complete set of 
misereres in this country are Bishop Bruere’s (1224- 
1244), in the choir of Exeter Cathedral. There are 
fifty of them in all, forty-nine 27 sét# and one in the 
Cathedral library. There are a few others, of about 
the same date, in the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, 
together with portions of their stalls. On the latter 
is the earliest example of dog-tooth ornament (in oak) 
in this country. At Christchurch (Hants) are a few 
misereres equally old, and in Henry VII.’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey is a miserere of thirteenth- 
century workmanship. In these, then, we get 
examples of Early English miserere existing in four 
different parts of the South of England, all possessing 
a distinctive character of their own, but those of 
Exeter far and away the most varied in design, 
and the most cleverly manipulated. 

With nearly all the best-known efforts of later 
centuries work in my mind’s eye, I without hesitation 
affirm no attempt was ever made to copy (so far as 
existing remains suggest) the Exeter miserere. They 
have an individuality entirely their own. So 
vigorously under-cut and through-cut and yet so 
strongly manipulated are they, that each arris is as 
sharp to-day as it was on first leaving the craftsman’s 
bench—more than 760 years ago. 

Nothing in the subsequent fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries appears to have been done anywhere worthy 
to be spoken of in the same breath with those the 
cunning craftsmen produced whom Bishop Bruere 
employed upon his return from Eastern lands. They 


stand at once the earliest and undoubtedly the best 
ever carved, They have never been ‘‘ improved” 
upon—and never will be ! 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


THE ‘‘CHI-RHO ” MONOGRAM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The interesting article in the January Andiguary on 
the ‘‘Chi Rho” monogram might be supplemented 
by giving all the instances in which the eight-rayed is 
used only. Eight is not a common number in associa- 
tion with religion ; but an eight-rayed star was used 
by the earliest Babylonians to express divinity or a 
god (Sayce: ‘‘Rels. Anc. Egypt and Babylonia,” 
405, 480). Diodorus and Justin state that the 
Scythians held a good part of Western Asia under 
subjection for 1500 years, before Ninus, Ninos, or 
Ninib founded Nineveh and became a god (Proceed- 
ings Soc. Bib. Arch., N. 21, p.134). The Scots of the 
year 1320, in a letter they sent to the Pope, claimed 
to be descendants of these Scythians of Sacasene or 
Greater Scythia. Some of the priests of the Caldee 
Church of Scotland wore a garment of eight colours, 
and the pavement at Harpole in Northamptonshire 
might have been done by Romanized Scots. The 
Scots certainly brought many ancient Chaldean 
customs with them to Scotland, especially the observ- 
ance of a day of rest on Saturday, which they 
continued to reverence as Sabbath till the ancient 
Church was absorbed by the Roman Church in the 
eleventh century or later. Some further research 
regarding the eight-rayed monogram or star might 
throw light on the four hollows at the intersections of 
the four arms or shafts of the ancient Scots crosses, 
and perhaps connect these four indentations and 
four shafts with the eight-coloured garments of the 
Caldee priests. The cross crosslet may be another 
substitute for the Sumerian or Scythian eight-rayed 
star. 

JAMEs WATSON. 
Peebles, 
January 18, 1904. 





Note TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject ana 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 






























